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GOVERNING THE OCCUPIED AREAS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC: 
WARTIME LESSONS AND PEACETIME PROPOSALS 


By 


Lt. John Useem, U.S.N.R.! 


American control of the civilian inhabitants 
of the South Pacific islands during the war was dic- 
tated by military necessity. Civilian populations had 
to be removed from combat zones to prevent their 
impeding the fighting. They required medical care 
to preclude the spread of disease to troops. Work- 
ers and their families had to be fed, clothed, and 
sheltered before they could perform urgently needed 
work in the construction of military installations. 
Their communities required supervision to insure 
security behind the lines. American adherence to 
international law also meant that the armies in the 
field were obligated to provide a responsible, hu- 
manitarian administration which maintained law and 
order, protected non-combatants, and preserved 
native institutions, These were the tasks assigned 
to Navy Military Government in the conquest and oc- 
cupation of the Japanese-held mandates in Micro- 
nesia: the Marshall, Mariana, and Caroline archi- 
pelagos. 

This report is a critical review of the 
governing procedures employed by the wartime civil 
affairs administration sothat this experience may of- 
fer suggestionsfor sound measures in the future di- 
rection of Micronesia. These mandates are to be 
permanent American possessions and hence we must 
formulate a workable program that is on the one 
hand efficient and economical and on the other equi- 
table and humanitarian. 


ORIENTATION TO THE MICRONESIAN ISLANDS 


The Micronesian islands are scattered 
over an area which is about as large as the United 
States--they extend some 2600 miles from east to 
west and 1300 miles from north to south. Micronesia 
lies east of the Philippines, south of Japan, west of 
Polynesia and north of the Melanesian islands of 
New Guineaand the Solomons. Though the total area 
encompassed is continental in size, the individual 
islands, as the name Micronesia implies, are small, 
None is equal to the smallest state in the Union; they 
range from Guam's 165 square miles to islets less 


than a mile in width or length. Collectively, the 
1500 volcanic and coral islands and reefs total ap- 
proximately 1000 square miles which is roughly 
equivalent to Rhode Island; however, less than ten 
per cent of the islands have permanent native set- 
tlements. Most of the terrain is just above sea lev- 
eland the highest elevations do not exceed 2000 feet. 
This sector of the Pacific is directly north of the 
equator and hence in the tropical zone: rainfall is 
heavy; the humidity, intense; the temperature, high. 

No colonial power has acquired great 
wealth from the exploitation of Micronesia. The 
Japanese did profit somewhat from the sugar indus- 
tries on Tinianand Saipan, the phosphates of Angaur, 
the bauxite on Ponape, and commercial fisheries 
and copra throughout the mandates. It is likely that 
the islands may be an economic liability to the United 
States. Some of the atolls will be valuable as trans- 
portationterminal points. But their principal value, 
judged in terms of "usability", is as part of the de- 
fense of the nation. 

The Micronesian population numbers ap- 
proximately 110,000, of which nearly 60,000 are Mi- 
cronesians. The remainder are Japanese, Koreans, 
and Chinese. The origin ofthe Micronesians is com- 
monly accepted to be an admixture of Melanesians, 
Polynesians, and Malayans. More recent Caucasian 
and Mongoloid influences are also evident. Hardly a 
single islandis occupied exclusively by a homogene- 
ous physicaltype and members of the same type are 
located on many different islands. In appearance 
the population is heterogeneous; pigmentation ranges 
froma pale-yellow to a deep-brown; body build runs 
from short-stout to tall-slender; hair varies from 
straight-light-brown to curly-deep-black; etc. There 
is no consciousness among Micronesians of being 
members of one racial stock, each island's popula- 
tion claims it originated in its present habitat. The 
widely used term Kanaka has been employed in Mi- 
cronesia to designate the people who live primarily 
in the Caroline and Marshall archipelagos, in con- 
trast to the Chamorros who reside in the Marianas. 
While this is generally true, inter-island migrations 
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have blurred this distribution. In the Marianas there 
are over a thousand Kanakas and in the Palau live 
several hundred Chamorros. The term Kanaka and 
Chamorro also were meant to designate distinct ra- 
cial stocks, but this too is dubious. That the cate- 
gories do have ethnological significance, however, 
cannot be gainsaid. Kanakas and Chamorros differ 
markedly. To cite one example, in personality 
structure the Kanakas are unaggressive, mild, and 
submissive while the Chamorros are militant, brit- 
tle, and explosive. To what extent these differences 
are attributable to innate temperament and to what 
degree to cultural conditioning is beyond the scope 
of this report. The differences are nevertheless rel- 
evant in that the governing officials have been forced 
tc take them into account; thus administrative pro- 
grams which treat these two ethnic groups as co- 
equals precipitate controversy and conflict. 

Despite these variations the basic cultural 
patterns of the native populations were much alike in 
the past. A subsistence-handicraft economy pre- 
vailed. In the scale of social values, the accumula- 
tion of property and work as an end in itself ranked 
low. The limited natural resources were sufficient 
to provide the essentials for a secure existence 
without requiring long hours of disciplined labor. 
All productive enterprises were done collectively 
and the output shared by the group as a whole. Vil- 
lage, clan, and family comprised the three central 
institutions. The villages on each island were united 
by clan ties and their combined leaderships formed 
a body which directed programs encompassing the 
island's total population. A typical village consisted 
of several hundred members who were united into a 
series of clans. Clans were tight in-groups, they 
owned in common the land, were matrilineal, and 
exogamous. Each clanwas also atotemic cult with a 
code of tabus and an extensive ritual. Families 
functioned as distinct social units; the lower classes 
were usually monogamous, although polygyny was 
practiced. Each household owned its movable prop- 
erties, was consanguinal in organization, and inher- 
ited a body of family traditions which were traced 
back to its first ancestors. 

Social stratification was universal. In the 
main, social position was fixed at birth, although on 
some islands individuals could pass from one class 
to another through the process of marriage, attain- 
ments in artisanship and sorcery, the performance 
of military feats, or the demonstration of skill in 
administrative tasks. Position in the hierarchy es- 
tablished each individual's rights and duties with 
reference to other members of the group and as- 
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cribed eligibility for leadership within each social 
system. Groups as well as individuals were strati- 
fied: families, clans, villages, and islands were 
ranked inasocial hierarchy. Each island was either 
politically autonomous or associated in a loose con- 
federation which encompassedanarchipelago. There 
was no interest in conquest or territorial expansion, 
Inter-island wars occurred intermittently, but war- 
fare was seldom sanguinary or of long duration, 
Most of the islanders were seafaring peoples and 
hence were acquainted with their oceanic neighbors. 
There was some knowledge of more distant places 
such as New Guinea and the Philippines, but few 
visited them and returned. 

The influence of centuries of foreign con- 
trol on native society is apparent in nearly every 
sphere of group life. Within a relatively short time 
after Micronesia became subservient, the population 


- declined in numbers and continued to do so until the 


beginning of the present century. This trend was 
partially offset between the two World Wars by a fall 
in the native death rate so that the birth rate among 
the islanders once more exceeded the death rate. 
But the islanders never made a full recovery in 
numbers. The early decline of Micronesians great- 
ly weakened native social groups for they were un- 
able to carry on many of their traditional activities 
withthe smaller numbers. The immigration of some 
75,000 Japanese and several thousand Koreans led to 
a caste society in whichthe Japanese formed the elite 
and all other ethnic groups were reduced to a "peas- 
ant-proletarian" status. 

Profound changes have taken place in the 
social life of the natives. Persistent and zealous 
missionaries succeeded in converting nearly four- 
fifths of the islanders to Christianity. Missionaries 
concerned themselves with more than religious ide- 
ology. They exerted unrelenting pressure to reform 
both the inner values and external behavior of the 
Micronesians. The pre-existing code of morals was 
branded as indecent and Western standards were of- 
fered as a substitute. The scanty costumes were 
deemed improper and were replaced by European- 
style clothes. Native dances were discouraged as 
being immoral. Schools were started to indoctrinate 
the islanders with not only Christianity but the whole 
gamut of Western thought. Though on some atolls 
the population at first resisted these changes, in the 
course of a generation, missionaries, backed by 
colonial governments, succeeded in achieving many 
of their goals. 

Colonial governments differed in their ad- 
ministrative procedures, yet their effects on Micro- 
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nesian life were essentially much alike. The con- 
trasts between Spanish, German, British, Japanese, 
and American approaches have so frequently been 
emphasized that the over-all picture has been over- 
looked. Thus it is customary to refer to the Japan- 
ese as an oriental influence, still their objectives in 
reality differed little from those of their predeces- 
sors. All of the foreign control groups maintained 
that the native social order required "improvement." 
Hence local leadership was circumscribed in its 
authority, inter-island warfare was eliminated, vil- 
lages were consolidated into larger communities, 
clans and families were stripped of their traditional 
functions, ceremonies were curtailed, joint owner- 
ship of land was abolished, collective enterprise was 
outlawed, the handicraft-subsistence economy de- 
creed to be outmoded, the leisurely routine of living 
was branded wasteful, existing sanitary practices 
were banned, and many native folkways were pro- 
claimed immoral. In lieu of these indigenous pat- 
terns, the governments attempted to introduce a 
mixed feudalistic-capitalistic, commercial, money 
economy in which the acquirement of a high materi- 
al scale of living and personal self -advancement 
were the central values. Through the education of 
the young as well as by formal legislation, the con- 
version of native societies was attempted. Native 
reactions tothese changes were mixed; some island- 
ers such as the Chamorro embraced most of the in- 
novations and became highly Westernized in outlook, 
while others, as for instance the people of Yap, 
fought every attempt to change their way of living. 
The majority of the Micronesians adapted what they 
adopted, combining the old with the new. Microne- 
sians were surprisingly objective in their appraisal 
of newly ‘introduced traits; Western manufactured 
goods, modern medical facilities and schools were 
welcomed but the ancestral concepts of the good life 
continued unchanged. Moreover, the islanders soon 
developed effective techniques for dealing with out- 
siders, they outwardly conformed but kept their an- 
cestral ways in in-group relationships. Seldom did 
they engage in overt rebellion. Rarely did a colonial 
government totally achieve its aims. Because the 
natives bent without breaking, the acculturation of 
Micronesia proceeded without the social disintegra- 
tion which so often accompanies superimposed 


changes. No longer is it possible to depict the Mi- 
cronesians as a "primitive" people. Yet it would be 
equallyginexact to portray native society as a minia- 
ture replica of Western society. As a result of these 
historic developments, the peoples of the South Seas 
possess a unique cultural configuration requiring 





understanding of its social structure if a sound ad- 
ministration is to be achieved. 


ORGANIZATION FRAMEWORK OF CIVIL AFFAIRS 


The development of an organization to di- 
rect civil affairs was begun by the Navy with an ex- 
tensive recruitment and an intensive training pro- 
gram. An effort was made to procure men with 
broad experience in foreign countries, executives in 
government and business, university instructors in 
the social sciences, and members of the medical, 
engineering, and legal professions. The number of 
applicants was large andthe final selection was lim- 
ited to a few hundred. These men were first indoc- 
trinated in Naval customs and then subjected to a 
nine-month course presented by the faculty of one of 
the nation's leading universities. They were ex- 
posed to current thinking on past experiences in mil- 
itary government, to international law, geography, 
and anthropology, and were instructed in several 
languages. 

In order to evaluate this procurement and 
training program, it is necessary to determine how 
effective were these measures in obtaining the de- 
sired goals. Like any recruitment, chief reliance 
was placedon formal records. This criterion elim- 
inated the less promising but also made possible the 
qualification of personalities whose official life his- 
tories were more impressive than their aptitude for 
the task. Some of those selected were found subse- 
quently to be temperamentally unstable, others dis- 
played racial biases, lacked imagination, or were 
unable to make quick, sound decisions in crises. 
They were not dropped from the program because 
all officers of the same rank are presumed to be 
equally competent, 

The curriculum in blueprint was pedagogi- 
cally sound. Its shortcomings were the staff's lack 
of first-hand acquaintance with Micronesia and lack 
of experience in military government itself. To 
overcome these handicaps, the lecturers sought to 
ovient civil affairs officers to the Pacific as a whole, 
to examine European military government experi- 
ences during the first World War, and to inculcate a 
point of view. These efforts did succeed in instilling 
an awareness of the complex issues involved in the 
administration of civilian affairs. But they provided 
little knowledge of the actual framework within which 
military government was called upon to operate in 
the South Seas. (World War I military administra- 
tion was based on the theory of only partial physical 
destruction as well as the continuance of the pre- 








existing local government. In Micronesia when the 
military occupation of an island was completed, phys- 
ical destruction was total and the prior colonial gov- 
ernment was no longer in existence; its officials 
were dead or evacuated and all records were gone.) 
Finally, though every effort was made by the educa- 
tors to form a new set of attitudes among the pros- 
pective military government officers, it was not pos- 
sible in the course of a year to change the ingrained 
habits which had been built over a lifetime. Asa 
consequence, the educational program made its 
trainees sensitive toa variety of problems-but had no 
appreciable influence on their outlook or behavior. 

In theory, military government was de- 
signed totake full advantage of the social sciences-- 
a procedure easy to suggest and hard to achieve. 
Applying social science means more than just the 
staffing of bureaus with experts who use technical 
nomenclature instead of the ordinary idiomatic forms 
of speech. So, too, it is not reducible to an experi- 
mental approach callingfor the orderly manipulation 
of social situations in order to eliminate random ef- 
forts in the search for pragmatic answers. Nor is it 
merely astate of mindin which objective impartiality 
is substituted for subjective partisanship. Likewise, 
it cannot be thought of as a fact-gathering procedure, 
for research per se is no panacea for a problem. 
These attributes are essential but alone are inade- 
quate--as every social scientist who has worked in- 
timately within governmental agencies can testify. 
The social sciences can be applied only in an organ- 
ization possessing a systematic procedure, defined 
goals which can be appraised in a means-ends schema, 
and a directorship by men who see the need for sci- 
entific findings and are capable of embodying them 
in administrative measures. Seldom do public agen- 
cies have these prerequisites: rarely are bureaus 
logical social structures pursuing defined objectives 
without deviation, or led by persons capable of trans- 
lating theoretical principles into concrete programs. 
Larger societal considerations, political forces, in- 
ter-agency relationships, personality factors, and ac- 
tual circumstances make modifications and compro- 
mises inevitable. Hence the process of applying 
science to administrationis one of degree and quali- 
ty rather than an "all-or-none" proposition. 

Judged in this perspective, military gov- 
ernment could take relatively little advantage of the 
social sciences even though its activities clearly 
pointed to the need. The trained men were too pre- 
occupied with urgent tasks to be released to exer- 
cise the role of professional scientist. No full-time 
administrator can devote the thought and time re- 
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quired for research. There were no controls of the 
experimentation and thus no general lessons learned. 
Similarly, staff training inculcated a verbal objec- 
tivity more than an attitudinal one. The organiza- 
tion operating in the midst of chaos and combat 
could have noorderly procedures for these were dic- 
tated by military necessity rather than a long-range 
foreign policy. Moreover, traditional fears of the 
academic man made him suspect as being imprac- 
tical. A military structure does not develop policies 
by the flow of ideas up the hierarchy but rather con- 
sists of categorical orders which are issued from 
"topside" and descend to the lower echelons. The 
only sector in which the social sciences actually 
were used was in the pre-planning stage when the 
available information on the areas was assembled 
and analyzed. 

As an organization, military government 


_was designed to operate in conjunction with military 


operations. Adaptability was regarded as more im- 
portant than consistency or unity. Civil affairs teams 
were attached to army units and hence were caught in 
the vortex of service differences. They were under 
and responsible to both Army and Navy orders. Only 
through personal relationships was a team able to 
correlate the varying demands made upon it. While 
this dual control system was trying it was unavoid- 
able in a combined military operation. As a case 
study it disclosed the inherent weakness of a decen- 
tralized administration without unification in the 
bureaucratic structure. 

Planning for occupation constituted the 
first major assignment ofthe neophyte military gov- 
ernors. In each instance the officers who were to 
administer the conquered area were given primary 
responsibility for drawing up the detailed program. 
As a civil affairs team they worked out a division of 
labor within the group. They estimated the needs of 
the native population and made arrangements for the 
handling of the exceedingly complex problem of log- 
istics. Co-ordination of civilian activities with over- 
all military operations entailed numerous confer- 
ences betweenthe various military units. Months of 
labor went into these efforts. 

No plan was ever carried out in its pre- 
conceived form.. Planning is based on two salient 
assumptions: that it is possible to forecast the con- 
ditions which will prevail in a forthcoming period 
andthat itis possible to control the forces operating 
within that anticipated situation. Neither of these 
two presuppositions held true for Micronesia. The 
pre-invasion data on the native populations were so 
unreliable that they actually differed significantly 
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from the expected. The military picture was con- 
stantly changing and with it the needs of the armed 
forces changed. Military expediency had to take pri- 
ority over civilian interests. Hence civilian pro- 
grams were subjected to numerous alterations in 
order to adjust to the demands of the Army. When a 
native community was in the way, it was moved; one 
native village on Guam was relocated in seven dif- 
ferent places inthe course oftwo months. On Saipan 
the service's supply of tetanus serum was soon ex- 
hausted and the only other available stockpile was 
that of military government. That withdrawing this 
urgently needed serum from the civilians was tragic, 
no one denied, but under the circumstances there was 
no alternative. Such unforeseen and uncontrollable 
factors meant that no previously devised military 
government plan could possibly be executed in toto. 

The legal inauguration of military govern- 
ment commences on each occupied island with a se- 
ries of proclamations. These are posted as soon as 
an island is secured. In both English and Japanese 
they declare the area to be under American juris- 
diction in accordance with the laws of war and the 
inhabitants thereafter to be subject to the ordinances 
enacted by the island's military government. Regu- 
lations are posted concerning such matters as the 
possession of firearms, the movement of. people 
from place to place, communication with the enemy, 
health and sanitary practices, the establishment of 
courts andthe like. Toinsuretheir being understood, 
these orders are read to the assembled group and 
fully explained. There were no difficulties in func- 
tioning within the prescribed legal code, the provi- 
sions of international law are broad and flexible 
enough to enable administrators to execute their 
plans without undue constrictions. 

Along with other units engaged in a mili- 
tary operation, civil affairs teams are structured to 
pass through two phases: assault and garrison. 
This distinction designates not only the stage of com- 
bat but also the types of activities engaged in, the 
administrative pattern, and the lines of authority. In 
the assault phase, military government concentrates 
on facilitating the surrender of non-combatants, 
placing them under protective custody and the pro- 
vision of disaster relief..An effort is made to pro- 
tect private property from looting and to secure pub- 
lic records, food stockpiles, and government furds. 
All measures are of an emergency, make-shift na- 
ture. Improvisation constitutes the standard mode 
of procedure. Withinthe staffthere is no sharp divi- 
sion of labor, everyone participates in each enter- 
prise. The team is small in numbers and their 


available supplies are extremely limited. The chain 
of command is integrated with the invasion force; 
military government personnel are atiached to tac- 
tical units and receive their orders direct from the 
combat commanders. Civilians within each military 
zone are located in temporary camps behind the as- 
sault lines. 

The garrison phase begins with the col- 
lapse of organized enemy resistance. (The cessa- 
tion of hostilities does not mean, however, that all of 
the inhabitants have surrendered. Many continue to 
hide in caves and in the ensuing months diligent ef- 
forts are required to locate and convince them that 
there is noadvantage in remaining further in hiding.) 
The maintenance and supervision of civilian society 
is the new frame of reference. Quantities of civilian 
supplies and additional civil affairs officers arrive. 
But the incoming supplies never seem to be great 
enough to meet all of the needs, and so extensive 
fishing and agricultural programs are started, 
"scrounging" and salvaging become major enter- 
prises. A variety of otherwise unprocurable goods 
and services are provided by artisans such as 
blacksmiths, cobblers, soap-makers, tailors, bar- 
bers, and furniture makers who are helped to open 
shops again. Other workers are organized into labor 
gangs for jobs ranging from camp construction to 
working on airfields, harbors, roads and the like. 

Gradually a new pattern of administration 
takes shape. The civil affairs team is enlarged in 
size and regrouped into departmental units whichcor- 
respond to the organizational structure of a munici- 
pality. Natives are drawn into the government, their 
leaders jointly serving as a community council and 
individually acting as police chief, director of 
group cook-houses, supervisor of sanitation, labor 
gang bosses, etc. Over-all control shifts from the 
assault commander to the island's garrison com- 
mander. Detailed policies are formulated by a depu- 
ty chief of civil affairs who is a high ranking officer 
on the garrison commander's staff. Civil affairs 
heads in most instances are untrained in military 
government and approach native problems from a 
pedestrian point’ of view. As a result, conflicts be- 
tween the policy-forming and the administrative 
branches are not uncommon. These at times result 
in contradictory orders, individuals working at cross 
purposes, and the perversion of programs. Con- 
trasting viewpoints nevertheless do not mean the col- 
lapse of civilian activities. Rough compromises take 
place based on local realities and the personalities 
involved. In-group unity of action if not in outlook is 
preserved through military discipline. 














Standardization of procedures is never 
complete for each day presents unique and unfore- 
seen problems. Hence the administrative program 
is constantly in transition. This flexibility comes 
with ease to a new structure such as military gov- 
ernment and makes possible workable decisions by 
those most familiar with the local situation. Sucha 
pragmatic approach would be more effective if it were 
subject to administrative review. There is no re- 
search section at any level and hence no way of as- 
certaining which measures prove successful or other- 
wise. In the absence of such control there is no ac- 
cumulation of tested principles of administration and 
the same errors are repeated on succeeding opera- 
tions. Available resources of manpower and sup- 
plies are not employed to their maximum efficiency. 

Despite the handicaps confronting an im- 
provised, fluid organization operating in the midst 
of war, Navy military government has performed its 
assault and garrison functions well. Butitis apparent 
that its administrative framework is insufficient for 
a peacetime government: In lieu of the guiding doc- 
trine of military necessity must come a long-range 
policy outlining our goals. Improvisation and flexi- 
bility are cardinal assets in military government but 
are inadequate as guiding principles in a more en- 
during civilian government. What these might be for 
the postwar administration of Micronesia are pro- 
posed in the closing pages of this report. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AND SOCIAL MEASURES 


The camp is the core of community organ- 
izationinawar zone. It is an economical, rapid, and 
convenient way of processing large numbers of indi- 
viduals whose homes and villages have been de- 
stroyed. It is not, however, a satisfactory substitute 
for permanent communities: facilities are exceed- 
ingly primitive, living space is unduly limited, sani- 
tary installations are invariably inadequate, and a 
camp never quite loses its sense of being a tempo- 
rary structure. 

Inthe assault phase it was the only possi- 
ble means of handling the natives and orientals. The 
established towns were masses of rubble, the mili- 
tary required most of the usable sites, hence the 
civilians had to be placed in protective custody. The 
internal organization of camps was loose. Persons 
claiming to be native leaders were accepted as such 
and used in a liaison capacity. Ordinances supple- 
menting the proclamations were made as the need 
appeared, were arbitrarily declared to be in effect 
and rigidly enforced. Within each camp, sub-units 
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were established to permit each ethnic group to live 
together as a separate entity. Interaction between 
ethnic groups was marked by strain. The Japanese 
civilians deeply resented the enthusiastic response 
of the natives to Americans. Occasionally they 
threatened retribution to the natives when the Japan- 
ese army returned. The Chamorros flaunted their 
rise in status to equality if not superiority to the 
Japanese and took pleasure in dealing harshly with 
Japanese civilians when the opportunity presented 
itself. They constantly asserted their claim to su- 
periority over the Kanakas, thereby arousing antag- 
onism among a group who feel their rise in position 
under the American rule should be accepted by ev- 
eryone. The Koreans wished to be completely dis- 
sociated from the Japanese, who had previously 
treated them as inferiors, and were uninhibited in 
making known their hostile feelings to their former 
masters. American administrators had to serve as 
referees in these inter-group conflicts. Decentral- 
ization of camp administration was attempted with 
each ethnic group having its own facilities and gov- 
ernment. But complete isolation and compartment- 
alization is not entirely possible on a small island. 

All persons were screened to locate mil- 
itary personnel posing as civilians and to discover 
those requiring special care such as the sick, 
wounded, dangerous criminals and the insane. Reg- 
istration also enabled divided families to locate their 
kin. Military guards policed the camps to protect 
the community from enemy infiltrations as well as 
against the more common menace of GIs_ seeking 
souvenirs, women, or other amusements. Guards 
controlled the movement of civilians but rarely was 
there any interest among the natives to leave the 
confines of the camp. 

Community activities were all focused on 
the provision of the bare essentials--food, clothing, 
and shelter. There was no social life and even chil- 
dren engagedinno games. The civilians were so ex- 
hausted and stunned from their ordeal and so fearful 
of the Americans that they were unable to resume 
immediately their former ways of living. Civil af- 
fairs officers were preoccupied with providing the 
basic necessities and could not take the time to or- 
ganize recreational or educational programs. The 
grim task of assuring survival was not one which 
could be s»!ved by a single act: it was an acute 
problem wuicheach day entailed unrelenting efforts. 
Food consisted of K. rations and such rice stock- 
piles as were still intact. Clothing came from dis- 
carded American and Japanese uniforms. Shelter 
was made from every conceivable object ranging 
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from corrugated iron to tarpaulins. Shortages made 
rationing imperative. The numbers of civilians 
were too great andthe civil affairs personnel too few 
to permit rationing on an individual basis. Where 
the latter was tried it was found that rationing items 
to a people whose culture was totally alien involved 
misunderstanding which could not readily be solved. 
Hence the clans or equivalent social units were des- 
ignated as the rationing unit and thereafter all sup- 
plies were distributed to group heads who in turn 
parcelled out the goods. 

Sanitation proved to be an especially seri- 
ous problem. Water was scarce and hardly enough 
to permit bathing. (On one island the ocean is not 
used for this purpose because natives think ocean 
bathing lowers fecundity.) The local cisterns were 
destroyed and receptacles were insufficient to col- 
lect rain water. Stern penalties and persistent su- 
pervision were required to get the Koreans and Jap- 
anese to use only the designated latrines. Within the 
confines of the camp only a limited number of la- 
trines canbe built andthese often proved inadequate. 
Heavy rains flooded latrines, spreading dysentery 
bacilli. Flies were ubiquitous and required constant 
spraying of DDT to keepthem under control. Crowd- 
ing of large numbers in small shelters added to the 
health menace, particularly since many had been sub- 
jected to various diseases and malnourishment during 
the assault. Morbidity and mortality rates were high. 

The organization of labor gangs involved 


a number ofthorny issues. Labor was voluntary but- 


every employable person was expected to work, No 
occupational census was available so that individu- 
als were arbitrarily assigned to jobs without regard 
to skill. Credit instead of pay was given for days 
worked; the exchange of the yen for the dollar had 
yettobe made, funds were not available to pay work- 
ers, and even when they arrived it seemed pointless 
to distribute earnings while there was nothing pur- 
chasable. Workers began to doubt that they would 
ever be paid and slackened their efforts or failed to 
report for duty. To offset this reaction, each social 
unit was given a daily labor quota and its workers 
placed under the direction of a labor boss chosen 
from the group. The boss in turn was responsible 
for disciplining his men. The labor supply never 
equalled the demand. A major issue confronting 
each camp was the proportion of workers to be as- 
signed to other military units. If the percentage was 
large thén urgently needed construction within the 
camp was neglected and yet the labor requirement 
of the armed forces had to be given high priority. 
The question of labor allocation within the civilian 


camp would then revolve around the relative merits 
of various projects underway which lent itself to no 
simple decision. 

With the onset of the garrison phase, many 
of these tensions and problems were eased. In some 
instances it was possible to relocate the natives on 
less congested islands and in others the camp areas 
were enlarged. Restrictions were relaxed and the 
initial ordinances reconsidered in the light of indi- 
vidual circumstances. Imperceptibly the general 
confusion gives way to a routine as natives discover 
how to act under American rule and the governors 
acquire some insight into native habits. But the as- 
sault stage attitudes do not entirely disappear. Ci- 
vilians recover slowly from their trauma and never 
quite learn exactly what the conquering power wants. 
Officers geared to working in the chaotic atmos- 
phere of combat do not suddenly change their behav- 
ior patterns, The reorganization of staff into de- 
partments hardly approaches smooth efficiency. 
Functions nominally invested in one division are as- 
signed to others because of personal aptitudes of the 
individuals involved. Lacking a fixed social policy, 
cleavages develop based on varying outlooks with 
regard to native affairs. Thus one faction operates 
on the theory that racial equality is a cardinal doc- 
trine, that generous aid should be granted to every- 
one in need, and that civilians must be trained to 
take over all activities. An opposing group places a 
premium on efficiency in getting things done, empha- 
sizes keeping American expenditures to the lowest 
possible minimum regardless of all else, thinks that 
natives should not be pampered, and believes primi- 
tives incapable of holding positions of responsibility. 
Such divergencies evoke considerable debate before 
specific measures can be undertaken. 

The supervision of a social order by an 
outside government often has been done badly in the 
past and rarely well. It is not humanly possible for 
any governing body to control all the details of a so- 
ciety. Discrimination in the choice of social rela- 
tions to be regulatedis the core of the problem, Un- 
der the circumstances the selection of what to con- 
trol devolved on the questions of whether the activi- 
ty in issue affected adversely the military program 
or was a major threat to the general welfare of the 
native community. If so, it was subjected to regula- 
tion. These crude standards lent themselves toa 
variety of interpretations; some administrations 
gave natives almost a completely free hand and oth- 
ers sought to direct all affairs. 

Community councils were found indis- 
pensable. They brought together native leaders and 








civil affairs officers for an exchange of views and 
information. Membership on the councils varied 
from island toisland. In some instances native rep- 
resentatives were elected by secret ballot. Each 
ethnic group was allotted delegates in proportion to 
its numbers. The most characteristic features of 
successful community councils were freedom of ex- 
pression and genuine efforts to reach agreements 
which embraced the interests of all groups con- 
cerned. This consumed quantities of time for each 
question had to be translated into two or more lan- 
guages. It also required great patience on the part 
of the Americans who were unaccustomed to native 
modes of reaching a groun decision: for example, 
islanders will never openly oppose another opinion 
but will talk around the point until the other side of 
the question becomes apparent; nor willthey vote un- 
til certain that there is in-group unanimity. Japan- 
ese and Korean councillors had not been accustomed 
under the prior socialorder to make suggestions or 
to judge the merits of proposals but rather merely 
to attend meetings to receive orders. Hence civilian 
representatives needed continuous reassurance be- 
fore they would actively participate in council dis- 
cussions. Less successful councils were those dom- 
inated by officers who viewed them as mere assem- 
blages in which to make announcements and to give 
orders tocommunity leaders. Poor native represen- 
tations occurred when persons holding positions of 
responsibility under the Japanese were disqualified. 
Such a policy eliminated the ablest leadership in the 
community; leaders selected from the residual group 
had little influence on their own people and their 
views were not shared by their constituency. 

Social life revived without any great amount 
of aid from the government. Human beings have an 
amazing power of recovering from disaster. If giv- 
en a change, they revert back to some of their pre- 
existing modes of living and adjust to new conditions, 
finding some bases for accommodating the old and 
the new. The islanders once more resumed their in- 
group feuds as well as their formal social life. 
Through daily interaction with Americans and in 
schools the English language and many American 
folkways were assimilated. There were no textbooks 
at first and then those obtained were outmoded dis- 
cards from American schools. Other educational 
equipment was unprocurable. Naval enlisted men 
with any academic background were drafted as 
teachers and they learned their pedagogical principles 
the hard way. Everyone wanted to attend school; day 
and night classes for men, women and children were 
established. But there was no orientation to the ed- 
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ucational program. For example, what ought to be 
taught to the Japanese and Korean children, who 
would return to their homelands after the war, was 
in doubt. So, too, how much of the American demo- 
cratic philosophy might be taught in view of the local 
situation had no ready answer. Obviously there is 
great need for the replacement of the current hap- 
hazard acculturation by an integrated social pro- 
gram. 

The restoration of native society to its 
prewar levels is not accomplished in the garrison 
phase. Ships were too urgently needed to carry war 
materials to be used for the provisioning of the na- 
tives with more than the bare essentials. The war- 
time controls on the local economy precluded self- 
dependency. Nearly all fiscal assets are frozen, no 
bank deposits have been released, the exchange rate 
between dollars and yen wiped out most local capital, 
no compensation has been paid for private property 
destroyed, all commercial enterprises such as the 
copra trade, phosphate mining, and the sugar indus- 
try are inoperative, wage scales are disproportion- 
ally low in relationship to prices. A majority of the 
civilians, therefore, will require public assistance 
during the transition period. Economic reconstruc- 
tion will be entangled with many related problems. 
For example, shall the orientals who play a vital 
role in the local economy be repatriated? While 
some of the Japanese and Koreans wish to return to 
their homelands, many do not; they have lived on the 
islands for some time and their children know no 
other life. Their labor will be needed and substitute 
workers would be hard to find. The compensation of 
land-owners will be complicated by native and Japan- 
ese land-owning systems. Sectors of farm land have 
been permanently destroyed, thereby necessitating 
resettlement of agricultural families. The kind of 
economy possible in areas containing permanent 
military garrisons will differ markedly from that of 
prior periods. This will mean readjustments in na- 
tive occupational activities and in consequence al- 
terations of the indigenous modes of living. Social 
reorganization will also entail numerous vexing is- 
sues. How can the ideal of native-self-government 
be coordinated withAmerican domination? Must all 
Japanese- introduced traits be removed even when they 
are beneficialto the islanders? How can accultura- 
tion be guided so that only selected aspects of west- 
ern folkways are adopted and the integrity of native 
society preserved? Such questions can be ignored 
and we candrift from one compromise to another or 
we can set up a rigid plan and insist on a schedule. 
Neither seems desirable. The only logical answer 
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historic precedents suggest is some pattern between 
these two extremes. The experiences ofthe civil af- 
fairs administration in the South Seas make obvious 
the inadequacy of any simple formula. 


THE FUTURE ADMINISTRATION 


On the basis of our wartime experiences, 
proposals may now be offered for the peacetime 
governing of Micrunesia. It is apparent that the su- 
pervision of native societies in the South Pacific is a 
difficult and con.plex task. 

The minimum standards necessary for 
performing this taskare: an able staff, an integrated 
organization, and a coherent program. One of these 
alone will not work but all three will make the kind 
of administration we declared at San Francisco to be 
our national policy. 

Procurement of an able staff will require 
the recruitment and training of personnel; the needed 
manpower should include bothAmericans and Micro- 
nesians. Some of the former might be drawn from 
the more successful members of the current mili- 
tary government organization and the latter from the 
more promising members of the younger generation. 
The traditional type of academic training is useful as 
a background but inadequate for preparing individu- 
als for their future duties. The ordinary college 
education makes for intellectual competence which 
is only one of the required attributes of an effective 
administrator. Prolonged classroom exercises are 
no substitute for an apprenticeship in actual admin- 
istration. It needs to be recognized frankly that no 
American university now offers the advanced type of 
training required: it was earlier pointed out that 
institutions which gave courses on military govern- 
ment during the war were staffed by instructors with 
little personal experience in the administration of 
native affairs in the South Pacific. But there are 
among the current group of civil affairs officers a 
number of competent teachers who might become the 
nucleus of a school. Their duties could include both 
academic studies in theory and practical supervised 
field work. Micronesians selected for government 
posts need to be sent to America for orientation and 
technical education. Many natives are eager to ac- 
cept such an opportunity and possess the required 
mental aptitudes for such work. But one eaution 
must be stressed: there is need for some orderly 
procedurefor the elimination of the unfit and the re- 
warding of the fit. At present neither Naval nor 


Civil Service procedures provide sufficient control 
to dismiss individuals who are emotionally unstable, 


racially biased, or otherwise incompetent. Without 
such protection, there is real danger of the organ- 
ization being staffed with marginal men who are ref- 
ugees from more competitive areas of life and find 
security in bureaucracy. It is equally important to 
offer positive rewards commensurate with the high 
quality service expected of the men who make Mi- 
cronesian administration their lifetime work. Fi- 
nally, the trained staff must not be hampered by 
high-ranking heads who exercise final authority yet 
possess little understanding or interest in Micro- 
nesians. It is therefore essential that the top lead- 
ership be chosen with as much care as the remain- 
der of the staff and that they be exposed to recent 
thought on the administration of native affairs. 

A variety of organizational schemes for 
the administration of Micronesia are conceivable. 
The precise form the agency assumes is secondary 
to the logic of its structure. The basic provisions 
should include at least the following: 

1. A single agency which possesses both the 
authority and the responsibility for the direction of 
native affairs throughout the American-held islands 
of the South Pacific. 

2. A policy-forming body, presided over by an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. This council would 
be composed of three American civilians who are 
appointed by the President and an equal number of 
Micronesians to be elected by the natives of the is- 
lands--one from each archipelago. 

3. A technical staff to serve as bureau chiefs in 
charge of major programs. These would be appoint- 
ees ofthe Micronesian Council outlined above. They 
would be experienced public officials and experts in 
such matters as public health, child welfare, inter- 
national trade, and education. 

4, A resident commissioner who would be in 
immediate charge of each archipelago, and assistant 
commissioners to serve as island administrators. 
Commissioners would also head a local council con- 
sisting of native leaders representing each ethnic 
group. Administrative assistants to the resident 
commissioner could travel from island to island pro- 
viding specialized services. 

This organization would be empowered to 
enact civil law which should embody both American 
legal principles and native customs. In addition, 
each native society would be incorporated and self- 
governing with respect to purely domestic affairs. 
Incorporated societies could enact local ordinances, 
collectively hold lands, operate economic enter- 
prises, appoint policemen, establish lower courts, 
and direct native activities in accordance with the 
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indigenous customs. To qualify for participation in 
the new government, inhabitants must take an oath 
of loyalty to the United States. 

A coherent program would coordinate 
immediate measures with long-range plans. Some 
ofthe precepts of military government should not be 
embraced by a peacetime civil administration. Thus 
a military definition of a social problem does not co- 
incide with a sociological conception of one. The 
former uses as its frame of reference obstacles 
which obstruct the conduct of the war while the lat- 
ter employs as its chief construct disorganizing 
forces whichundermine the whole social fabric. Al- 
though these two approaches are not inherently anti- 
thetical and sometimes merge, they entail different 
types of orientations. Military government is con- 
cerned primarily with temporary measures which 
will alleviate the immediate crises without regard to 
leng-time solutions. It cannot seek to reform native 
institutions merely because they make for malad- 
justments. Thus the underlying problems have been 
deferred and now await action. 

Caution, however, is needed in proposing 
more permanent remedies. Americans are accus- 
tomed to think in terms of direct, quick action and 
presume that any undesirable social condition should 
be corrected. Actually many human problems cannot 
be solved by direct governmental manipulation and 
become more rather than less involved when such 
control is attempted. Some social difficulties are 
offset by the development of compensating factors 
without the eradication of the original source of the 
trouble. People often find it easier to add balancing 
features to their pre-existing patterns than to change 
them completely. Moreover, some pathological 
conditions are preferred to the readjustments nec- 
essary toeliminate them. Others are so intrinsical- 
ly a part of the social structure that their deletion 
would being a greater loss than a gain. Hence even 
though itis most tempting for Americans to advocate 
progressive reforms, especially of primitive soci- 
eties, sound plans must avoid the temptations to "do 
something" about each and every native problem and 
yet design a positive program that has reasonable 
promise of preparing Micronesia for the new social 
order within which it will function. 

The ultimate goals should be the develop- 
ment of self-dependency, economic and cultural. To 
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restore native economy, an extensive rehabilitation 
program should be launched. Surplus war property 
and equipment could be used to rebuild native vil- 
lages. As far as possible the natives would be re- 
located on islands which are not permanert military 
bases and which have sufficient natural resources to 
provide the essentials of life. International trade in 
such products as fish, copra, and phosphate should 
be restored and ample protection made to assure that 
the profits of such commerce accrue to the benefit 
ofthe islanders. Wage scales need to be adjusted to 
the cost of living. Public and private funds now 
frozen should be released and compensation pro- 
vided for war damages. A tax system might be in- 
troduced to help meet the costs of public improve- 
ments and to enable the people to contribute to their 
own welfare. 

Torebuildthe native culture, communities 
should be aided but not dominated. The Micronesians 
needto befreed as far as possible of external inter- 
vention and minute regulation of their daily lives. 
American forces must be prevented from treating 
the islanders as curiosities and expendibles for their 
personal convenience. At the same time, the Micro- 
nesians need to be prepared for further participa- 
tion in world society. This they are eager to do and 
only require guidance in the development of discrim- 
inating standards. To achieve this end, a well-bal- 
anced educational system ought to be developed. 
Schools in the initial period will require American 
teachers but soon will be able to turn the task over 
to the younger native generation. Natives with spe- 
cial promise might be granted scholarships to con- 
tinue their higher education in American schools. 
Finally, every effort should be made to preserve that 
undefinable but essential ingredient of a vital soci- 
ety, its sense of dignity among men and destiny in the 
total scheme of things. 

These are the norms. They are easier to 
establishnow when we are starting than a generation 
hence. The Micronesians are enthusiastic about 
their future under American aegis. It is to be hoped 
that they will find their loyalty to the United States 
reciprocated. So often in the past social scientists 
have engaged in post-mortems of social problems-- 
pointing out the errors made and what needs to be 
doneto correct old problems. Here is the chance to 
build a new social order well. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND DEMOCRATIC POLIcy! 


Morris Edward Opler 


It has been suggested that I address my- 
self tothe topic, "The Role of Science in Determining 
Democratic Policy." Because of the character of my 
training and experience, however, my discussion will 
have to be much more limited in scope than this. 
The only kind of science I feel competent to discuss 
and which I shall attempt to discuss is social sci- 
ence. 

Social science, broadly conceived, is the 
process of discovering or of making explicit facts 
and relationships concerning the culturally condi- 
tioned behavior of man. It is always a temptation to 
call attention to the usefulness and rightful place of 
one's discipline and one's approach. However, in- 
stead of dwelling on the potential or the ideal con- 
tribution to democratic living of knowledge we have 
accumulated about man's social life, I propose to 
present, from my own experience, some of the re- 
actions and obstacles which a social scientist meets 
when he attempts to apply his techniques and his 
point of view tothe problems of contemporary Amer- 
ica. 

During the last eleven years or so my 
time has been divided rather equally between teach- 
ing social science, principally anthropology and so- 
ciology, in colleges and universities and applying 
what I know ofthese subjects as an employee in var- 
ious government agencies. During the practical 
phase of these endeavors, I have been an Anthropol- 
ogist in the Office of Indian Affairs, a Collaborator 
in the Soil Conservation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a member of the Ad- 
visory Council in Human Relations to the United 
States Forest Service, a Community Analyst in the 
War Relocation Authority, and a Social Science An- 
alyst in the Office of War Information. During this 
periodI have seen some of the pioneer efforts to tap 
the resources of social science in government and 
public affairs unfold and I have personally felt many 
of the satisfactions and perplexities which this de- 
velopment has brought. If these associations have 
done nothing more for me, they have supplied me 
with a rich store of anecdote and incident. The epi- 
sodes which I shall describe, however, are chosen, 
not for their entertainment value, but because each 
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represents a type response and points to particular 
challenges which the social scientist faces in at- 
tempting to apply the lessons of his field to matters 
of policy. 

My thoughts go back almost ten years to a 
day when I was directed to make a socio-economic 
study of conditions on a certain western Indian Res- 
ervation. I was told in advance that the economic 
condition of the Indians seemed to be improving 
steadily but that drunkenness, assaults, and even 
homicides had also risen in strange parallel. My 
findings, which were incorporated into a report, were 
briefly these: 

A superintendent who had long had a ro- 
mantic desire toraise great herds of cattle on west- 
ern lands was administering the reservation. When 
he arrived he found the tribal herd in poor condition 
and the Indians, whose traditions inclined them to- 
ward hunting rather than a pastoral outlook, largely 
indifferent to this possible source of revenue. The 
superintendent sought to remedy matters in the 
shortest possibletime. He purchased good bulls, he 
halted over-grazing in certain areas, he had the salt 
distributed more wisely, he had the fences repaired 
and kept in repair, he say that a more thorough job 
was done at branding and round-up times. The tribal 
herd increased, the animals were heavier in aver- 
age and brought more per pound. 

But this superintendent made little effort 
to enlist the help of the Indians in his program. He 
was disgusted with their initial lack of interest and 
suspicious of their abilities. On the whole, he ig- 
nored them and tended to hire experienced white 
men from the surrounding country. Actually he uti- 
lized Im ian labor only twice ayear when avery large 
number of hands was needed for short periods. He 
managed the industry as though it were his own pri- 
vate enterprise and as though efficiency of operation 
were the only important concern. 

In respect to the division of the earnings, 
however, this man was scrupulously honest, and the 
per capita payments to the Indians rose as the stock 
improved. But the reservation was isolated, and the 
Indians had little outside source of employment. To 
provide more income for them without finding an 
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outlet for their energies was no great kindness, for 
the enforced idleness which prevailed simply led to 
increased gambling, drunkenness, and disorder. The 
superintendent was puzzled but not too greatly dis- 
tressed by the social disorganization which existed. 
His reports were triumphant recitals of the prog- 
ress of the tribal herd and the improvement of the 
grazing lands. In his state of single-mindedness he 
allowed the little arable !and (these Indians had 
some background in small-scale farming) which the 
tribe possessed to go under water when a dam was 
built nearby. Thus, one of the few remaining chan- 
nels of self-help and self-support was closed to these 
people. 

In my report, I gave the superintendent 
full credit for his zeal, his excellent intentions, and 
his honesty. But I suggested that the Indians should 
have been more fully drawn into the conduct of their 
own affairs, even at the risk of temporary inefficien- 
cy, and that an educational program should have been 
initiated to foster an interest in conservation and a 
spirit of independence. But nothing praiseworthy 
which I had to say could mollify the superintendent. 
According to his viewpoint he was a man unfairly at- 
tacked and betrayed from within his own organiza- 
tion. He argued that every figure, every sale, every 
common-sense test showed him to be a successful 
administrator. Yet dreamy-eyed young social sci- 
entists were allowed to criticize him and to under- 
mine the efficient work of many years. 

During this period of clash of ideas, while 
policy was being formulated, I found many supporters 
of my view. But it was interesting to see that there 
were outspoken champions of the superintendent's 
position, too, persons who felt that because he had 
succeeded in one important phase of reservation life, 
the economic, he should not be too closely examined 
concerning other, less satisfactory developments. 

I use this incident as an example of the 
kind of contribution the social scientist can make and 
the kind of resistance he is likely to encounter when 
he attempts to do it. The social scientist, particu- 
larly the anthropologist and the sociologist, is used 
to viewing culture as a whole and is vitally concerned 
withthe relationship of one aspect of social behavior 
to every other. But most men have not yet sensed 
the implications of the integration of human endeav- 
or. They are protagonists for a creed, a race, a so- 
cial group, a policy or a type of economy; and they 
uncritically assume that if their particular cause is 
triumphant, other details of existence will somehow 
be adjusted. This is the temper which made it pos- 
sible for millions in Italy and in "democratic" coun- 





tries as well, to condone fascism as long as they 
could be assured that the trains were running on 
time. They lacked the perspective to see that trains 
which run "on time" to the detriment of human dig- 
nity and freedom, nevertheless run hundreds of years 
too late. It is this state of particularism which per- 
mitted millions to look at Hitlerism for six years 
and to see only that "order" had been restored in 
Germany. A more comprehensive understanding 
would have suggested that the absence of conflict 
which results from the crushing of opposition to evil 
is an ominous calm at best. 

On another occasion I was sent to a cer- 
tain locality for the ostensible purpose of determin- 
ing the lines according to which the Indians there 
might respondto the terms of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act, a piece of legislation which offered certain 
benefits to those Indian tribes which accepted its 
provisions. The act provided for great latitude in 
the manner in which political organization was 
achieved as long as some kind of democratic process 
was respected. Itso happened that the Indians of this 
locality had been given allotments of land and lived 
on smallfarms in much the same manner as did their 
white neighbors. 

When I arrived to make my survey, I 
found that the men whom I had been sent to help and 
to advise had already made up their minds, without 
benefit of research, about how to proceed. They had 
decided that existing counties would act as a conven- 
ient framework for the new organizations and they 
had already made a tour of the counties in which the 
Indians lived, explaining the terms of the Act and ad- 
vising the Indians that county organizations which 
would bring themits benefits would be set up. It ap- 
parently had never occurred to them that the people 
involved might have an alternative political or social 
framework through which the purposes of the Act 
would find more adequate expression. Obviously, I 
was expected to put my seal of approval on the neat 
plan conceived by men ofthe administrative branch, 
and my task would thereafter be the mechanical one 
of helping to implement the details of organization. 

However, letters from representative In- 
dians, conversations with these people, and attend- 
ance at their meetings indicated that some of them, 
at least, were not satisfied with the county plan, but 
hoped to organize according to patterns and group- 
ings to which they were more receptive and which 
they still employed for co-operative endeavors. Con- 
sequently, I madea survey, identified the type of po- 
litical organization through which many of the Indi- 
ans preferred to work and calied attention to the 
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groups which had indicated a desire to organize un- 
der an alternative plan. 

My findings were received with respect 
and consideration in many quarters, and a number 
of organizations such as I proposed were actually 
formed and flourish today. But, for reasons which I 
have since seen repeated in various contexts, there 
were also individuals who were obviously displeased 
at the note that had been injected into the situation. 

One thing this incident taught me -- and 
there have been many occasions on which to review 
the lesson --is that often it is the social scientist's 
presence and prestige, rather than his knowledge, 
that are wanted. There are powerful men of affairs 
everywhere who give lip service to a "scientific age" 
but who do not propose to alter their habits of mind 
or action one iota in response to it. Just as the ad- 
vertiser does obeisance to "science" by posing a man 
in a white coat near the same old product, this type 
of executive or administrator is willing and even 
eager, in deference to the new age, to have a social 
scientist in the background of the setting he is ar- 
ranging or to have him put the seal of approval on 
what is proposed. 

Thus, often the social scientist is brought 
tothe scenetoo lateto be instrumental in the formu- 
lation of policy. If he disagrees with what has been 
initiated, he must go through the embarrassment of 
being the naysayer, of attacking or defending a posi- 
tion instead of calmly carrying out designated re- 
search. Obviously, it is a temptation, unless the ob- 
jective is one of great importance, to give assent in 
spite of scientific qualms, and thus to insure good 
relations, status, and advancement. And too often, 
when the social scientist is not brought in belatedly 
as an ineffective symbol of enlightenment, he is 
there as a trouble-shooter, to locate the difficulty 
after a program has failed to operate according to 
plan. Neither role is enviable, neither exhausts the 
potentialities of social science. We must continually 
emphasize, not only that social science should be 
used in wider contexts, but that it be consulted when 
the program or problem is still in the formative 
stage. 

It would take too long to develop the story 
here, but it should at least be mentioned that some 
ofthe coolness towardthe alternative form of organ- 


ization I proposed arose from the fact that it was 


rooted in the past habits and traditions of these Indi- 
ans. To sdme persons this appeared to be unpro- 
gressive and even un-American. In their eyes a 
producer's co-operative based on county residence 
was eminently forward-looking while a similar co- 
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operative resting on relations which the people in- 
volved felt were much closer, was regressive. The 
highways of history are wide and numerous, and 
many peoples have converged along devious paths 
toward goals which arenottoo dissimilar. Yet there 
are always those with us who bemoan the variety and 
pluralism in our cultural life. These are the people 
who mistake uniformity for national strength and 
monotony for homogeneity in ideals. And, sadly 
enough, they will probably continue to do so in spite 
of the uniform rubble and disaster to which Germany, 
the principal protagonist ofthis view in our time, has 
now been reduced. 

In the last analysis, the place of social 
science depends less on the will or industry of a few 
social scientists than on the degree to which our so- 
ciety is truly scientific and really democratic. The 
spirit of science is scrupulous devotion to truth, not 
alone when observations are unimportant or posi- 
tive in coloring, but when they are crucial and even 
when they disprove what we may fervently hope to 
find. The democratic credo is not a matter of def- 
erence to large and powerful political blocs or even 
of good-natured tolerance of minorities in normal 
times. The measure of democracy is the degree to 
which a majority can rule, without oppression, in 
times of stress. As one who was living and teaching 
on the West Coast of this country at the beginning of 
the war andwho became connected with the War Re- 
location Authority, I have seenthese tests applied in 
this country and I do not look upon the results with 
pride. 

During the decades immediately preced- 
ing the war, sociologists, social psychologists, and 
social anthropologists amassed a tremendous amount 
of evidence to demonstrate the malleability of the hu- 
man psyche andthe overwhelming importance of en- 
vironment, training, education, and culture in com- 
parison with racial factors. As a reaction against 
Hitler's crude racism there was an even greater 
emphasis on this type of thinking and teaching dur- 
ing the 1930's. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor a tiny mi- 
nority of persons of Japanese ancestry was living in 
America, principally in Hawaii and on the West Coast 
of the United States mainland. In respect to them two 
contrasting attitudes were possible. Modern social 
science suggested that, since they were either long- 
term residents of this country or young people born 
on its soil and reared in its institutions, the great 
majority would be assimilated to our ideals and loy- 
alties. The racist doctrine taught that, regardless 
of training and environment, a mysterious some- 
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thing called "blood" would impel these people to help 
the enemy. 

The manner in which the American public 
and its leaders turned their backs on social science 
in choosing between these two philosophies was dis- 
graceful enough, but the whole anti-intellectual, anti- 
scientific tenor of the decision can be comprehended 
from the fact that a myth was invented out of whole 
cloth and sent over the entire nation to justify the 
evil that was brewing. This is the Pearl Harbor 
sabotage myth, a tissue of false and fantastic tales 
which purport to describe how the Japanese and Jap- 
anese-Americans of Hawaii aided the enemy and 
were responsible for the great damage suffered by 
our forces at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

Men of all degrees fell into this moral and 
intellectual quagmire. The Hearst press gave a 
prominent place to the cannard, of course, but only 
after another figure of the publishing world, then Sec- 
retary of the Navy, made the charge in an unsub- 
stantiated and erroneous press statement. Westbrook 
Pegler used the theme as an exercise in invective, 
but only after Walter Lippman's syndicated column 
had provided him with materials. 

Out of this Nazi-type nonsense and hysteria 
grew a fear of the Americans of Japanese ancestry 
onthe West Coast and a rising tide of hostility. The 
murmurs and threats ledto calls for protective cus- 
tody. Protective custody, as in other countries, led 
to thoughts of evacuation and concentration camps. 
Cries for the evacuation of all persons of Japanese 
ancestry arose from many quarters, and in every 
case, without exception, the individuals and groups 
which demanded, advised, or rationalized evacuation 
did soon the basis of the Pearl Harbor sabotage myth. 

Because no civilian organization existed 
which could handle a forced migration of this scope, 
the Army was injectedinto the picture. This has led 
to a secondary legend, that evacuation was an Army 
matter, dictated by military necessity. Largely on 
the basis of such reasoning, evacuation was upheld 
by a majority of the Supreme Court in a decision 
which Mr. Justice Murphy, in his eloquent dissent, 
correctly cailed "the legalization of racism." As a 
result of this comedy of errors, alf persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry of the West Coast have been dislo- 
cated, dispossessed, and harried because of the al- 
leged misdeeds of those in Hawaii; while the group 
in Hawaii, who were supposed to be the miscreants, 
who live at the very point which was attacked, and 


2. This discussion immediately followed the reading of the preceding paper. 
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whoare, incidentally, more numerous, have not been 
evacuated, concentrated, or victimized. 

If this is an example of what we do when 
the test comes, I should say that we are still pre- 
scientific and that we are passing through the infan- 
tile stage of democracy. 

It requires a disciplined mind to hew to 
fact rigorously and to discard congenial or conven- 
tional fancy. Most men still accept what they want 
to believe rather than what they know to be true. And 
what men want to believe is often shallow and sordid. 
But that does not absolve us from the obligation to 
teach the best of social science where we may, to 
apply it where we can, and to exemplify it in our own 
thinking and conduct. 


DISCUSSION2 


Since it fell to my lot as a legal adviser 
to the Secretary of the Interior to play a minor role 
in formulating decisions on several of the issues to 
which Dr. Opler has referred, I should like to take 
the opportunity to say that in my opinion both in the 
San Carlos-Apache cattle situation and in the mat- 
ter ofthe organization of Creek towns, Dr. Onvler did 
a brilliant job in penetrating through the legal and 
administrative fictions surrounding these social 
problems and reaching asound scientific conclusion. 
I know that his results in the Creek case have been 
confirmed by actual experience and could cite long 
lists of figures to demonstrate the uniform success 
of the organizations established onthe pattern which 
Dr. Opler marked out and the very high proportion 
of failures, running somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 50 per cent, among organizations set up on a 
county-wide basis. I think that probably his deter- 
mination of the difficulties in the San Carlos-Apache 
situation could also be confirmed by subsequent de- 
velopments, but I should be harder put to it, on this 
score, to find convincing objective evidence. And 
certainly all of my contacts with the matter of relo- 
cating Japanese-Americans have confirmed the ac- 
curacy of Dr. Opler's analysis of this problem. 

The one unscientific note that is struck by 
Dr. Opler's paper, I think, is the note of surprise 
and disappointment at the fact that good ideas do not 
immediately influence the actions of large bodies 
and organizations of men. Such a reaction on the 
part of an anthropologist to the ways of human beings 
seems to me decidedly unanthropological. Some time 


Thanks are due to the Confer- 


ence for_permitting the publication here of these remarks. 
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ago I suggested the desirability of studying the cus- 
toms and thought-ways of Indian Service officials as 
part of the historical process of acculturation. Per- 
haps Dr. Opler has done something of this sort in an- 
alyzing the reasons for the behavior of the San Carlos 
superintendent. But more important than personal 
distortions and obstacles in the application of sci- 
ence to administration are the institutional distor- 
tions and obstacles, to which I think Dr. Opler pays 
insufficient attention. 

Whether a scientific doctrine is true and 
whether it is likely to be influential are two entirely 
different questions. The influence of ideas on human 
habits is certainly very limited on any short-range 
view of things. Most human beliefs are fixed, as 
Peirce pointed out, by authority or by reiteration, 
rather than by scientific method. What is true of 
human beliefs generally is certainly true of the be- 
liefs of bureaucrats or administrators. Perhaps it 
is more true of them because they have a large stake 
in the maintenance of the status quo and they have a 
tradition and an esprit de corps which, among other 
things, serves to protect from outside criticism. 
Thus tothe Indian Service or Colonial administrator 
any white man who intervenes to voice protests 
against injustices done to the native population is 
immediately categorized as a "grafter", a "paid agi- 
tator", ora "crank",--a "grafter" ifhe receives a ma- 
terial rewardfrom the natives, a "paid agitator” if he 
receives areward fromsome other source, a "crank" 
if he receives no material reward at all. Protection 
against scientific criticism is a relatively simple 
matter inthe socialsciences since we commonly as- 
sume that there are no experts on human relations 
and that any man knows about as much as the next 
man inthese fields. We might even paraphrase Des- 
cartes and say that of all things knowledge of human 
relations is the most equitably divided since every 
human being is satisfied that he has received his 
fair share of this blessing. Painfully, our judges 
have come to realize that they cannot rely entirely 
on common sense, that is to say, the taught doctrine 
of acentury ago, in the field of economics, but ought 
to study the results of scientific research in this 
field before passing judgment on economic issues. 
But our courts have not yet attained this degree of 
sophistication in fields of race relations or general 
sociology, as witness the opinion to which Dr. Opler 
has referred, in which the Supreme Court justifies 
throwing persons of Japanese origin into concentration 
camps as dangerous characters, arguing that after 
they were thrown into these camps a number of them 
refused to take a special loyalty oath. 
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It seems to me then that the most impor- 
tant problem which Dr. Opler's paper raises is the 
problem of how the contributions of the social sci- 
ences can be made more effective in molding gov- 
ernmental action. And without presuming to guide 
the discussion of this problem I should like to sub- 
mit three suggestions to the consideration of the sym- 
posium participants: 

1. Inthefirst place, I should like to make a gen- 
eral plea for the utilization of scientific method in 
determining the ways and the time-spans in which 
governmental action responds to scientific discover- 
ies. This involves taking an anthropological view of 
the habits and institutions of bureaucrats as well as 
of societies. 

2. Consider the poor bureaucrat. How is he to 
recognize ascientific truth whenitis offered to him? 
Is there not some way in which bodies of scientists can 
present collectively the propositions which in any giv- 
en discipline are thought to have the highest degree of 
reliability? Howcan benighted bureaucrats, like the 
writer of these comments, know what to do if scien- 
tists are so reluctant to comment ongovernmental 
problems that even as frank and honest an anthropolo- 
gistas Dr. Opler studiously refrains from mentioning 
names and places. I amsurethat many governmental 
services would be carried out on a much higher level 
if the scientific groups most capable of criticizing 
their activities made a practice of reporting to the 
public regularly on accomplishments and failures. 

3. This brings me toathird and final point in the 
application of scientific findings to governmental ad- 
ministration. Some scientists, particularly social 
scientists, instead of limiting themselves to the de- 
termination of causal relations, presume to tell ad- 
ministrators what they oughtto do. This administra- 
tors naturally resent because it is part of the process 
of democracy that social ideals should be set by the 
people and not by experts, and the people act through 
representatives and appointed public servants. Gov- 
ernment by experts seems to me to be the very anti- 
thesis of democracy. If, as I believe, self-govern- 
ment is better than expert government, then the scien- 
tist who offers his services to government must make 
sure that he is offering services and not presuming to 
govern in the name of a higher wisdom. He must 
serve by showing the relation between assumed goals 
and causally connected conditions and consequences. 
He must beware of the crypto-idealism which has bred 
so much justified popular distrust of the ethical ideals 
embraced by psychiatrists, economists, and other so- 
cial scientists who have smuggled uncritical ethical 
imperatives into their scientific researches. 

Felix S, Cohen, Washington, D.C, 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RURAL REHABILITATION 


By 


F, L. W. Richardson, Jr. 


A summary of the 10 years experience of the Near East Foundation in Macedonia, Greece; 
based on "Come Over into Macedonia" by Harold B. Allen, (New Brunswick, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1943, 313 pp.), and upon numerous interviews with Dr. Allen and the following 
members of the staff - Mr. Archer, Wayne Adams, Clayton Whipple, Miss Smith. 


Editor’s Note: This article and the one entitled "An Intensive Campaign in Agricultural Ex- 
tension" are a continuation of the series of food production started in our Journal, Volume 2, 


Number 3. 


It is one of the policies of the Society to present comparative cases on similar 


types of projects or problems. It is hoped thereby to build up the body of experience neces- 
sary to formulate and test uniformities and scientific principles. 


FOREWORD 


At the outbreak of the war many millions 
throughout the world were suffering from disease, 
malnutrition and poverty, despite the efforts of all 
the private and national organizations devoted to their 
relief. Now added to these chronic sufferers are 
the millions of war refugees. These unfortunate 
masses are without the knowledge of leadership to 
helpthemselves. The few leaders that there are can 
make but little progress. Medicine and science reach 
only a few and direct relief is but temporary. Hope 
for permanent rehabilitation of both refugees and 
chronic sufferers depends upon the use of scientific 
methods, and scientific methods depend upon analy- 
sis of experiments that have proved successful. 

Fortunately there are experiments avail- 
able for study, which although only made on a small 
scale have beentried andproved. They have demon- 
strated that permanent improvement can result if 
people aretaught how to help themselves. One of the 
outstanding examples of this so-called "self-help" 
rehabilitation has been the work of the Near East 
Foundation, an American charitable organization op- 
erating in the Balkans and the Near East. It is rare 
enough to achieve successful rehabilitation among 
one's own people, and on an international basis such 
an accomplishment is virtually unique. 

The work of the Near East Foundation in 
Greece from 1929-38 is an experiment worth care- 
ful attention. Greece at that time presented an un- 


usual opportunity, because she had, in 1922, experi- 
enced a refugee problem that was perhaps the 
greatest in the history of mankind. Into a little na- 
tion, well populated with four and a half million peo- 
ple, many of them poor, one and a half million ref- 
ugees were suddenly dumped, and almost simultane- 
ously 20,000 square miles, or one quarter of her 
territory was taken from her. This was the drastic 
solution to mend once and for all the Turkish-Greek 
rift. The one and a half million refugees were 
Greeks who had lived for generations in Turkey. 
Reciprocally, the relatively small number of Turks 
living in Greece were dumped into Turkey. A com- 
parable problem would arise in the United States if 
we should lose three-quarters of a million square 
miles, say all of the South, and suddenly be inun- 
dated with thirty-eight million newcomers to be 
sheltered, fed, and absorbed into the life of the 
country. 

Dr. Allen, the Educational Director in 
charge of the Near East Foundation's Greek rehabil- 
itation has recorded their experiences at some length 
in his book "Come Over into Macedonia," The writer 
of this article has attempted to put into a few pages 
an analysis and systematic summary of the princi- 
pal lessons learned, for the use especially of pro- 
fessional rehabilitators, extension agents, and those 
interested in the science of administration and hu- 
man relations, 
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GROWTH AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The main body of this article is a point by 
point summary and analysis of the principles de- 
rived from the study of the Macedonian project. A 
brief historical sketch is given first, however, to 
show the chronological development of the experi- 
ment, with the sequence of operations and accom- 
plishments divided into five main periods. 


1, Planning and Experimenting (1926-28 ) 

In 1926, following a four-year program of 
direct relief in Greece, the Near East Foundation 
decided to launch a program of self-help rural re- 
habilitation inthe province of Macedonia. This pro- 
gram was to be self-help in two senses: one, for a 
peasant group it meant helping them to help them- 
selves; and two, for the government leaders it meant 
aiding them to take the initiative in solving the prob- 
lems of all their peasant groups. 

The Foundation first sent over from New 
York Dr, Allen, who was to act as Director for the 
project. He began by making surveys among the 
peasants to find out their condition. As these sur- 
veys indicated that their most basic bodily and psy- 
chological needs were seriously lacking, the first 
major objective was designed to meet these needs. 
This objective consisted of four specific aims, each 
one of which was to become the function of an indi- 
vidual or department: 

i. Eliminate undernourishment through im- 
proved agricultural production. 
ii. Improve health, chiefly through sanitation. 
iii. Improve women's work generally, espe- 
cially child care, diet, and cooking. 
iv. Achieve a more organized group and rec- 
reational life. 

As a beginning of this program, the Di- 
rector decided to concentrate on agricultural im- 
provement, afield in which he was well experienced. 
As an experiment, two U.S. government programs 
were adapted to Macedonian conditions: (a) voca- 
tional agricultural training forchildren; (b) agricul- 
tural extension for adult farmers. An agent sta- 
tioned in one village for three to four months was 
expected to carry out both programs, Although he 
was inexperienced, the experiment was encouraging. 


In fact, in its essentials it formed the basis of the 


agricultural program later carried out by the Foun- 
dation. 4 

In all its efforts, the Foundation worked 
closely with government officials, whom they hoped 
eventually to persuade to take over the program. 


2. Starting the First Department (1929-30) 

Actual operations started in 1929, when as 
a first step the Director hired and trained an agri- 
cultural staff of eight--an American Assistant Di- 
rector and Chief of Agriculture, a Greek Assistant 
Chief of Agriculture, andsix Greek agricultural field 
agents, one of whom was a permanent member of the 
Greek Ministry of Agriculture. The Greek Assistant 
Chief of Agriculture was sent to the United States 
for a year's training, and the six field agents were 
trained on the spot. 

The second step was to choose an area in 
which the work was to be carried on, Each of the 
six field agents was given an area comprising nine 
villages, and these villages were in widely separated 
sections of the country. The third step was to en- 
sure that each field agent was accepted by the vil- 
lagers in his area andthat he systematically carried 
out a work schedule. 


3. Adding Three New Departments (1930-33) 

During the next three years, a new ac- 
tivity of department, each under the direction of its 
own chief, was added each year--Recreation in 1930, 
Home Welfare in 1931, and Sanitation in 1932. By 
the end of the period, the staff had been increased to 
approximately 25. 

The recreational activities were headed 
by a young Russian refugee who knew the Macedoni- 
ans well. He had no staff of his own but worked 
throughthe agricultural field agents or directly with 
the villagers. In spite of the fact that Recreation 
was the first new activity added, it attracted few fol- 
lowers by the end of the period. Moving pictures, 
reading libraries, playground equipment for schools, 
athletic games, including inter-village contests were 
all started. But the moving pictures were discon- 
tinued because of expense and lack of suitable film, 
and the athletic games and contests had little con- 
tinuity. Although the reading libraries served 3000 
people monthly and the playground equipment 750 
children, these functions offered little opportunity 
to develop local leadership and organized group ac- 
tivity. 

The Home Welfare activities were headed 
by a young American woman with several years 
previous experience in dealing with Macedonian 
peasants, By the end of the period she had a staff 
of about 10 young Greek girls living in the villages 
and working directly with the peasant mothers and 
girls. The first winter, these girl leaders held reg- 
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ular classes in washing, cooking, mending, dress- 
making, and in native singing and dancing. In the 
summer, these girl leaders started day nurseries to 
care for the babies of mothers who had to work in 
the fields with the men. The second winter, instead 
of one girl leader living alone in a village, two girls 
lived together in a room, and this room neatly kept 
served as a meeting place. In each case one of the 
girls was a nurse, the other a trainee in home eco- 
nomics. The new experiment was an immediate suc- 
cess. In fact, the rooms became too small for the 
frequent gatherings, sothe next step was to take over 
a complete house and lot. The house served both as 
a demonstration in home management and a central 
meeting place. The lot outside also served as a 
model demonstration tothe womenfor home gardens, 
bee-keeping, and poultry raising. 

To head the Sanitation Department, the 
last of the four departments planned, the Director 
appointed in 1933 a young Greek full of enthusiasm 
and ability but lacking in experience. But despite 
this lack, he achieved remarkable success even by 
the end of his first year. In six to seven months 
time he succeeded in getting the inhabitants of one 
village reputedly among the most malaria-ridden and 
uncooperative in Macedonia, to transform the entire 
place by draining swamps, filling in stagnant pools, 
reconstructing the water system, and the like. 

During this period, while the three new 
departments were being started, the Agricultural 
Department continued to make steady progress. The 
number of field agents was increased from 6 to 8, 
and each agent was in charge of 6 villages, making a 
total of 48 villages under supervision. Long term 
permanent agricultural improvements were inaugu- 
rated and self-help rehabilitation was beginning to 
take hold. As brought out in the following quotation 
from the book (pp. 239-240), the village farmers 
were assuming leadership. 

"The agricultural leaders had been holding those 
great successions of meetings with the farmers. 
Then, bit by bit, availing themselves of the key 
men, the more aggressive and intelligent of those 
farmers, they were-in a position to establish 
village committees. At first they had dealt with 
these key men as progressive individuals calling 
them 'cooperative farmers,' who became eligible 
when they showed readiness to cooperate with us 
in helping themselves. But this idea grew even- 
tually into village agricultural committees; and to 
give prestige and standing to these committees, 
Moussouros (who became eventually the Greek 
director of the Foundation's agricultural depart- 
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ment) arranged to have the members appointed 
officially to their positions by the government 
district offices of agriculture. 


"When we had ventured thus far, we knew for a 
fact that we had achieved something worth-while. 
For these committees, composed of practicing 


farmers thoroughly acquainted with local condi- . 


tions, began from the very first to turn in an as- 
tonishing performance. They worked out the de- 
tails of the local programs, ‘talked them up,' 
posted them prominently in the villages, led the 
field in introducing on their own farms the im- 
proved practices which they advocated, and kept 
the flame of enthusiasm always at white heat. 


"Armed witha more intimate knowledge of region- 
al conditions than even our trained agriculturists 
could attain, they could actually dictate the subject 
matter of the lessons which the worker taught. 


"Through the efforts, in part, of these local com- 
mittees, we were enabled to secure from the 
district agricultural offices the use of experi- 
mental plots of ground .. . In 1936, for example, 
there were 21 such experimental plots." 


4. Progress toward Final Attainment of Both Ob- 
jectives (1933-38) 

Early in this period the Foundation de- 
cided to concentrate its work in one region contain- 
ing 48 villages all within easy reach of each other. 
This had the great advantage of facilitating commu- 
nication among all concerned in the project. The to- 
tal population of the 48 villages was some 50,000 and 
by 1935 the greater number of these peasants had 
made great strides in self-help. To what extent they 
still relied on the Foundation's staff as they became 
rehabilitated is not made entirely clear, but it is 
evident that a considerable number of local village 
leaders were assuming the responsibility for initi- 
ating and carrying out numerous improvements. 

Recreation, the iast of the departments to 
attain this success finally hit its stride during this 
period. A Future Farmers Club was organized for 
the teen-age boys who were idle most of the winter 
months and were the one segment of the population 
as yet untouched by the Foundation's programs. The 
activities included agricultural projects; athletic 
contests; organizing plays, libraries, and orchestras; 
publishing the organization's periodical, The num- 
ber of participants steadily increased and many as- 
sumed leadership. 
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The Sanitation Department, only one year 
old at the beginning of the period expanded its activi- 
ties rapidly. In most, if not all of the 48 villages, 
the Director arranged for the digging and improving 
of numerous wells and the construction of latrines. 
But the most notable achievement was the village 
mentioned before whose inhabitants made it a thor- 
ough-going demonstration of malaria control. After 
serious setbacks, almost resulting in failure, the 
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demonstration became an outstanding suctess, as 
indicated in the table below. ARGS 

In addition to Sanitation, these tables also 
show quantitative evidence of the progress made 
through this period by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Home Welfare. And it should be noted that 
these results were attained despite a small paid staff 
of 20 to 25, a small per capita cost and setbacks too 
numerous to mention in this brief sketch. 


SANITATION ACHIEVEMENTS 
(Malaria control in demonstration village) 


Adult working days lost from malaria 


Yearly cost of quinine (not counting that distributed free by the government) 





Per cent of total village population having enlarged spleen as a result of 


chronic malaria 


Per cent of village population showing blood parasites 


1. 


"Come Over into Macedonia" pp. 186-190. 


1933 1938 

9177 288 

$255 $25 
89% 23% 
44% 7% 


AGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS! 
(Adoption of certain improved farm practices by all 48 villages during 5-year period) 





Farmers Unit 2 
IMPROVED PRACTICES 1931-32 1934-35 1931-32 1934-35 
Growing vetch 25 600 40 2100 
Growing dryland cotton -- 462 -- 1617 
Growing improved wheat varieties 13 34 63 178 
Growing cultivated wheat -- 489 -- 2750 
Planting American vines on tested soil -- 107 -- 478 
Grafting wild fruit trees 1179 - 246 6639 9204 
Calves sired by improved bulls -- 180 -- 180 
Purchasing improved pigs 11 134 11 163 
Building better poultry houses 9 42 9 42 





Expressed in financial terms, the increase in farm income in these 48 villages during the 
year 1935-36 was about $54,000 over and above what the farm income would have been if the 


Foundation had not been operating. 


(These figures do not represent actual cash received, 


but the estimated value of the increase in agricultural production.) 


1+ acome Over into Macedonia" p. 260. 


2° Areas measured in terms of stremmas. 
about 4 of an acre.) 


(A stremma or decare is 1000 sq- meters, i-e- 1/10 of a hectare or 
Numerical count for the rest. 
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HOME WELFARE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Changes in home practices among 10 families 
(Characteristic of many families in the 48 villages) 


LIST OF IMPROVED PRACTICES 


HOME HYGIENE 

. House properly cleaned 

. House properly aired 
Bedding aired, minimum weekly 

. Separate sleeping for children 

. Outer clothing removed at night 
Farm animals not in bedrooms 
Baths, minimum once a month 


SANITATION 
8. Built improved toilet 
9. Improved kitchen 
10. Toilet cleaned regularly 
11. Water not allowed to stand 
12. One room screened 
13. Babies under mosquito net 
14, Screened cupboard 
15. Home first-aid kit 


FOOD AND DIET 
16. One hot dish daily 
17. All milk boiled 
18. Vegetable garden near house 
19. Home consumption of eggs 


CHILD HYGIENE 
20. Babies not bound 
21. Babies nursed regularly 
22. Babies bathed twice a week 
23. Children wash teeth daily 


Families Changed 
1933 1936 


Note: Obviously, all practices (those dealing with babies, for instance) cannot apply to 
all families. 


Finally in this last period, the ultimate aim 
was attained of having the Greek Government take 
over the Foundation's program. With regard to the 
sanitation and agricultural programs, the incorpor- 
ation was complete. 

The Foundation's chief of sanitation was 
made an employee of the Ministry of Hygiene and 
reassigned to the Foundation. The Government pro- 
vided funds for the program, assigned prospective 


1+ sCome Over into Macedonia", pp. 219-220. 


Ministry of Hygiene employees for training, and 
designated the Foundation's malarial demonstration 
village as the Macedonia training center in malari- 
al control. 

In 1937 a law was passed authorizing the 
Greek Ministry of Agriculture to start a new pro- 
gram of rural education and extension to apply to all 
villages in Greece. Virtually all of the Foundation's 
agricultural activities were thus taken over. In fact, 
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the Greek chief of the Foundation's department of 
agriculture was appointed by the Government to di- 
rect the new program. 

With the Greek Government taking over the 
agricultural and sanitation activities by 1939, the 
Foundation's ultimate aim was well on the way to 
final settlement within 10 years. Part of the pro- 
gram could now grow under indigenous leadership, 
making it possible for the Foundation to begin liqui- 


dating its activities. But before the program got well 
underway, Greece was invaded by the Nazis, and all 
activities were forcibly terminated. However, re- 
turning from a recent trip to Greece, Clayton Whip- 
ple, Dr. Allen's first assistant director, reports 
that the Greek Ministry of Agriculture intends to 
carry through with a revived nationwide program 
under the direction of the Foundation's former Greek 
chief of agriculture. 


PRINCIPLES LEARNED 


The following is a resume of the most 
significant lessons derived from the evidence in Dr. 
Allen's book, and from lengthy discussions with staff 
members ofthe Foundation. These lessons are val- 
uable because they can be emphatically stated--from 
a familiarity with regional rehabilitation in many 
parts of the world--to be by no means limited to 
Macedonia but a basic guide for anyone undertaking 
suchaproject anywhere. As this article is a pioneer 
attempt to establish systematic principles for rural 
rehabilitation, the obvious is included as well as the 
less obvious. It is important in a first attemptto 
stress the obvious because some recognize it only 
after it is pointed out and others may find that they 
are ignoring in practice some principles they would 
ordinarily dismiss as platitudes. 

These principles have been grouped for 
discussion under four headings: 


A, IMPORTANCE OF A COORDINATED ACTION 
PROGRAM 


B. BASIC PROGRAM POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 


C. HOW TO CHOOSE THE PROGRAM'S INITIAL 
STEPS 


D. MASTERING THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF OP- 
ERATING A PROGRAM 


First we will discuss the principles of coordinated 


program planning. It is well recognized that many 


programs are ineffective through mismanagement; . 


and one of the greatest causes of mismanagement is 
lack of planning ang of coordinating plans with action. 
The Foundation's experience shows the advantages 
of such coordinated planning as well as the failures 
arising from hit or miss steps. 


A. IMPORTANCE OF A COORDINATED ACTION 
PROGRAM 


Rural rehabilitation is a complicated busi- 
ness, frequently involving fundamental changes in the 
life-long behaviour patterns of people--in their habit- 
ual reflexes and in their relations with others. Nei- 
ther peasant nor rehabilitator shed their habits easi- 
ly; it is acommonplace that we all cling stubbornly to 
habits even though we realize they are harmful. To 
overcome this resistance to change, the Near East 
Foundation found it necessary to hold to the following 
planning procedures systematically, even stubbornly: 

a. Visualize objectives clearly. 

b. Visualize steps to attain objective clearly. 

c. Introduce steps in asequence that leads most 

rapidly to objective. 

d. Time the introduction of each step carefully. 

e. Be continually well informed. 
(a&b) The program of the Home Welfare De- 
partment is an example of the advantages of visual- 
izing the objectives clearly. The Directress ap- 
parently visualized large numbers of women and 
girls collaborating with her girl leaders. Keeping 
this objective in mind, she experimented with dif- 
ferent methods for having her girl leaders achieve 
it. The program, which went from holding classes 
and day nurseries to taking over a whole house for 
demonstration group teaching and recreation, rep- 
resents a series of experimental steps that resulted 
in serving the women and girls of the village in ever 
increasing numbers. With the home demonstration 
unit established as the core of the program, the girl 
leaders worked out aseries of routine steps including 
classes, day nurseries, meetings and games, which 
resulted in serving a still greater number of women. 
It was then possible to apply the method to any group 
of villages. 





In contrast, few results can be expected 
from shooting blind at an unknown target. The pro- 
viding of books and reading rooms by the Recreation 
Department was not counted a success because it 
was later realized that books and reading rooms were 
not in themselves the real objective. Not until the 
Future Farmers Clubs were organized was the de- 
partment considered a success. It is evident that 
management hadin mind as their objective--‘‘whole- 
some”? activities with many people frequently partici- 
pating. 
ation Department would have had a known target to 
shoot at from the start. 

(c & d) The following steps represent the initial 
moves and apparently more or less the sequence in 
which these moves were carried out by each of the 
fourdepartments. Although not necessarily an ideal 
or complete sequence of initial steps they at least 
proved workable. 
A. Lay out a departmental program 
1, Find a trained department director 

. Get government approval and cooperation 

Make a cursory survey 

Make detailed survey to know the situa- 

tion and discover needs 

. Start experimenting 
. Work out a planned program to meet 
needs--i.e. lay out steps to attain depart- 
ments objective. 
B. Start Operations 
1, Get and train leaders 
2. Select peasants to work amongst 
3. Start activities 
4, Determine progress by measuring results. 
Several of the steps once instituted naturally had to 
be continued and carried on simultaneously with the 
others. However obvious this sequence of moves ap- 
pears to be, it is not infrequent for organizations to 
fail to follow such obvious steps and those that do, 
do so largely intuitively. 

In inaugurating the sequence and timing of 
steps, the chances of going wrong are considerable. 
For instance, the building of a meeting place before 
the peasants were sufficiently organized or prepared 
to use it was a disordered sequence of moves, or at 
least a badly timed one. The inauguration of recre- 
ational activities prior to those of health and sani- 
tation would appear to be out of order, but this was 
done because a recreation director was available 
and was therefore hired and put to work two years 
before he would have fitted normally into the priori- 
ty of needs. Whatever mistakes the Foundation may 
have made, the fact that they systematically prac- 
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ticed coordinated planning procedures and drilled 
them into the staff deserves the highest praise. 

(e) If steps are to be carried out with the 
proper sequence and timing, it is essential con- 
stantly to keep in touch with conditions and note the 
progress made, Only thus can unexpected changes 
be guarded against and met with appropriate steps. 
The Foundation had a well developed communication 
system. The department heads were in constant 
touch with the field agents who in turn kept in touch 
with the volunteer workers, while the department 
heads were in constant touch with the Director and 
Assistant Director. Although such a system seems 
an obvious step, itis one of the disregarded platitudes 
referred to earlier. 

In addition to its contribution to the me- 
chanics of planning, the Macedonian experiment has 
much toteach regarding what to plan, or what changes 
to introduce. In other words, how does one choose 
an objective? How does one choose the steps to at- 
tain that objective? These are the answers they 
give us. 


B. BASIC PROGRAM POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 


In discussing objectives and other types 
of actual and contemplated changes, it is essential 
to bear in mind that there are at least two types of 
changes. One is technical, i.e. medical, sanitary, 
or agricultural, involving well-known _ scientific 
principles; the other is human, i.e. social and psy- 
chological, involving principles hitherto little under- 
stood. It isnot the purpose of this article to discuss 
the technical changes, but rather to establish a few 
working principles for bringing about desirable 
changes in the human element, After all, the basic 
purpose of rehabilitation is to eliminate human 
problems, notto further medicine, sanitation, or ag- 
riculture for their own sake. The following policies 
and objectives to be discussed are therefore pri- 
marily concerned with human changes--improving 
the health and comfort of needy individuals and the 
human relations between uncooperative individuals. 
Fromthe experience of the Foundation at least three 
principles stand out as basic: 

a. Limitation of direct relief 

b. Self-help both for peasants and Government 

c. Increase human contacts in order to increase 
changes. 

The very reason for the existence of the 


(a & b) 
Foundation's program in Macedonia was that in 
1926, after four years of direct relief, many refugees 
still depended on charity and were being absorbed 
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too slowly into the life of the country. To cast them 
off completely would redouble the human misery suf- 
fering, but to continue relief would not teach them to 
fend for themselves. The only alternative was re- 
habilitation, and from previous experience, the 
Foundation was convinced that only self-help re- 
habilitation was practical for both peasants and Gov- 
ernment, 

The Foundation's personnel were very 
familiar with the attempts of many to ram reform 
down the throats of illiterates the world over. In 
these cases all the impetus for reform comes from 
the reform agency and dies when the agency with- 
draws. The Foundation's personnel were also fa- 
miliar with tendency of reform agencies to perpetu- 
ate themselves in power. But if rehabilitation is to 
be complete, national leaders must learn to help 
their citizens independent of any foreign agency, and 
the people in turn must learn to help themselves. 
The Foundation decided, therefore, to become self- 
liquidating by transferring overall leadership to 
the Government and local leadership to the villagers, 
thus hoping through self-help to achieve permanent 
rehabilitation. Thus the two major aims of the pro- 
gram became self-help or leadership by both peas- 
ants and Government, 

In the connection of (i) leadership by lo- 
cal peasants and (ii) leadership by central Govern- 
ment officials, the writer would like to point out the 
importance of maintaining a balance between the 
two. Inthe Macedonian experiment, the greatest em- 
phasis was placed apparently on training the paid 
leaders who were to become (it was hoped) the agents 
of the central Government. In an Indian experiment! 
the reverse was true, for the greatest effort was 
placed in training unpaid village leaders to take over 
the program and little success was attained in en- 
listing help from the central Government. As a re- 
sult, the villagers remained dependent on a foreign 
agency for scientific information and top leadership, 
but were also well trained and independent. The 
program had become self-financing through cooper- 
ative marketing andthe village leaders were trained 
to expand the program among new people and new 
villages. Recently the foreign agency withdrew, and 
it would be interesting to know how this has affected 
the continuance of the program--whether or not 
purely local leadership has been adequate to carry 
on, 

In the Macedonian experiment, however, 
the strengthening of the central Government's con- 
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trol without an equal development and strengthening 
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of local village initiative andcontrol could have seri- 
ous consequences. In these days of dictatorial gov- 
ernments, of social unrest and revolution, it is pos- 
sible to visualize extension agents becoming gestapo 
agents or political propagandists rather than agricul- 
tural experts. At any rate, there is the danger that 
the Government agents will assume the initiative at 
the expense of local villagers. The villagers will 
thus grow more dependent on the Government to solve 
problems of undernourishment and poverty and less 
on their own cooperative efforts, Both the Indian and 
the Macedonian experiments bring out the fact that 
what is needed is the proper balance between local 
and central leadership. 

(c) In rural rehabilitation it is almost axio- 
matic that it is only through human changes taking 
place among the people that it is possible to get them 
to adopt any new technical change. A peasant will 
usually not plant a new grain variety unless he has 
friendly relations with those advocating it, and con- 
fidence intheir judgment, In the life of such a peas- 
ant, the new human change consists chiefly in being 
able to meet and maintain personal contacts with 
new leaders or in having closer relations with old 
leaders or converted fellow peasants. These changes 
in human relations prepare his mind to become re- 
ceptive to new technical changes. 

A further observation is that the greater 
the human change, the greater the success in bring- 
ing about technical changes. In other words, the 
more frequent the relations between field agent and 
peasant, or the more skillful he was in organizing 
them, the greater the number of technical improve- 
ments they would adopt. For example, the use of 
demonstration homes resulted in a much increased 
contact both among the peasant women themselves 
and between welfare agents and peasant women. The 
strengthening of these ties in turn resulted in the 
peasant women carrying out an increased number of 
technical changes. Likewise, the greater the par- 
ticipation of boys in the Future Farmers Club, the 
greater the accomplishments in reforestration, ag- 
riculture, etc.--the zeal of one member was conta- 
gious to others. The whole neighborhood leadership 
system of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is rootedin the principle that increased contact 
between converted farm leaders and other farmers 
must accompany or precede the introduction of tech- 
nical changes. The implication of these facts is enor- 
mous to rehabilitation, for it indicates that human 
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relations precede and control the introduction of 
other changes. 

The above discussion of the formulation 
of major objectives and policies is only the beginning 
of a long chain of events. The second link inthis 
chain, namely the choice of initial program steps 
will be described next. 


C. HOW TO CHOOSE THE PROGRAM'S INITIAL 
STEPS 


The future course of aprogram is natural- 
ly affected by the direction charted in the beginning. 
Toget off toagood startno steps are more important 
than the selection of people and the selection of rem- 
edies. The principles governing these decisions will 
be taken up in this section. 


1. Selecting Officials and Peasants for the Experi- 
ment 
After the initial decision of choosing the 
general region--in this case, Macedonia--there 
comes the problem of choosing the specific peasant 
groups to rehabilitate and the officials who are to 
deal with them. In Macedonia, the following four 
principles proved practical as a basis for decision: 
a. Limit program to peasants living in one area, 
b. Include all officials andleaders with power to 
help or hinder program. 
c. Limit program to peasants with unsatisfied 
basic needs. 
(a) Inthe early years ofthe program the work 
was spread over alarge area in 48 widely separated 
villages. In the last period, 1933-38, it was decided 
to concentrate on 48 villages in one region. The to- 
tal population of these villages was roughly 50,000. 
The immediate result of this change was that it was 
easier and cheaper for the department chiefs to su- 
pervise the field agents, meet local officials, and 
easier also for the field agents to exchange ideas. 
As the Foundation's field personnel and the Govern- 
ment's men met far more frequently, conferences 
became more lively and everyone became more con- 
cerned with developments in the area. Also, as the 
area was near the provincial capital, it was easier 
for the provincial leaders to make visits and keep 
in touch withthe activities. All this heightened par- 
ticipation, made the work more interesting and prog- 
ress faster. 
(b) Although it is not brought out explicitly in 
the book, some limits naturally had to be set to the 
number of officials and leaders to be dealt with. 
This was a minimum rather than a maximum limit. 





No one could be omitted who was in a position to in- 
fluence the success of the program. It is obvious 
that on the national and provincial government lev- 
els, the greatest effort was made to work as closely 
as possible with the Ministries of Agriculture, Hy- 
giene, and Education. On the village and district 
level, practically all the leaders were consulted and 
cooperated with, e.g. the mayor and council, school 
teacher, and priest. Because of the very great influ- 
ence of the village priests onthe life of the peasants, 
it was not only important to be assured of his coop- 
eration but also that of his superiors. 

All these people from the highest to the 

lowest in some way controlled or influenced certain 
aspects of the peasants! life. It was therefore es- 
sential to get andstrengthen the support of each. To 
keep in touch with all these people was quite a con- 
siderabie job in itself, and the director spent a large 
share of his time conscientiously visiting the na- 
tional and provincial officials, and as a result of this 
effort, the relations with the Government and the 
Church were excellent and the work of the staff was 
greatly facilitated. 
(c &d) One of the reasons for choosing the par- 
ticular area was that it contained many sick and un- 
derfed refugees. But it was discovered that how- 
ever great aperson's realneeds might be, he some- 
times felt no need to change. As a result one of the 
great lessons learned was the uselessness of at- 
tempting to change a peasant unless he himself de- 
sired to change, or at least made no objections. For 
example, the sanitation activities were almost always 
started upon official request of a family or village. 
Regarding the Home Welfare Department, the follow- 
ing quotation from the book is pertinent (p. 208): 
"It serves no practical purpose to show a woman a 
better way to bake and sew unless she understands 
the improved method, is convinced wholly of its prac- 
ticability and desirability, and is willing if not eager 
to learn it." 

In like manner, unless the Government 
and Church officials involved actually desired to have 
a change brought about, the chance of getting the 
peasants to change was negligible. However human- 
itarian it may be to help people satisfy their actual 
needs, it is unwise to attempt to do so unless both 
the people and their leaders want the help. Howevér 
there is one thing that can be done, and that is to 
create a feeling of need--a desire for change. By 
proper preparation, such people developed a desire 
to satisfy their basic needs. Thus a basic need fre- 
quently exists as such only in the mind of the re- 
former; to be receptive to a rehabilitation program, 
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the people and authorities concerned must them- 
selves have a FELT NEED. 


2, Adapt Remedies to Peasants and Leaders 
Anyone who tries to change others as- 
sumes a serious responsibility. He may be suspect- 
ed of self-interest and arouse the resentment of those 
he is trying to help. This applies equally to any na- 
tion or charitable institution, There is always the 
risk that they may make changes arbitrarily unless 
they have some objective standard for selecting 
changes that will be of actual benefit to those con- 
cerned. Based on the Foundation's experience, all 
changes contemplated should fulfill the following four 
conditions: 
a. Must discover and satisfy basic needs. 
b. Must be within the means and ability of peas- 
ants and leaders. 

- Must not violate too drastically and too sud- 
denly the established customs, habits, and so- 
cial organization of peasants and leaders. 

. Must brine about permanent improvements, 
not merely temporary cures. 

(a) In the beginning, the program was not de- 
signedto satisfy all basic needs. Only economic re- 
habilitation had been planned to take care of the first 
basic need of the refugees to feed, clothe and shelter 
themselves and their families. Later sanitation and 
so-called recreation were added as it was discovered 
that general rehabilitation could not be achieved by 
economic rehabilitation alone. Food, health and rec- 
reation are all basic needs and are so interrelated 
that a comprehensive approach is essential. In short, 
it is misguided to try to raise a peasant's income 
without first trying to feed him adequately and to 
eliminate the diseases that sap his energy. 
Regarding recreation, the response with 
which the teen-age boys participated in their Future 
Farmers Clubs and the freyuency with which the 
women used to gather informally in the demonstra- 
tion houses, all goes to indicate the unsatisfied urge 
that many people have for a congenial association 
with others. This fact is often considered too com- 
monplace to mention, but just because it is so obvi- 
ous, it is often neglected or unintelligently provided 
for in rehabilitation projects. A notable exception 
was the rural project in India, referred to above, 
the success of which was due in no small degree to 
the fact that; means were provided for the villagers to 
associate freely together in a number of formal and 
informal ways, such as plays, athletic games, reli- 
gious discussions, clubs, etc. In short, adequate 


-ental prerogatives. 
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association with fellow humans is to all intents and 
purposes a basic human need. 

(b) Since a major aim was to aid the peasants 
to self-sufficiency, nothing could be undertaken 
which was beyond their means and abilities. For 
example, the houses used as demonstration units 
were outfitted only with materials available locally 
and inexpensive enough for the peasants' means-- 
otherwise no peasant could take advantage of the ex- 
ample set him. No sanitation project was begun un- 
tilthe director was satisfied that it could be accom- 
plished with the resources of labor, materials, and 
money to be found in the home or village requesting 
such aid, 

This principle for limiting the program 

applied equally to the Foundation and to the Govern- 
ment leaders. It was imperative for the Foundation 
to limit its program to the time, money and effort it 
was prepared to expend, and since the principal aim 
of the project was to have the Government incorpor- 
ate it eventually, no activity could be started that 
the Government would be unable to continue. The 
cost of the program had therefore to be kept at a 
minimum. This presented quite a problem with but 
one field agent to every six villages. It made it nec- 
essary for him to teach both adults and children; 
and although his work was primarily agricultural, 
sanitation and recreational activities were largely 
channeled through his agency. Ideally all these sep- 
arate services would have been administered by a 
different field agent, resulting in a high percapita 
cost; but by having only one agent the cost was re- 
duced enoughte make it feasible, it was believed for 
the Greek Government to assume them. 
(c) In determining what improvements a peas- 
ant may be expected to undertake, due regard must 
be paid to his habits and customs. As expressed by 
Allen, "...progress is not the result of big ideas or 
grandiose schemes or radical changes in age-old 
methods. It represents rather the sum total of a 
multitude of little improvements applied for the most 
part to the traditional enterprises." 

In the United States, one successful method 
of interesting farm boys in agriculture has been to 
have the boys cultivate their own gardens, indepen- 
dent of their fathers'. In Greece, however, such a 
method is doomed to failure as it infringes on par- 
To circumvent this attitude, it 
was planned to have the sons work for their fathers. 
The son might try out for his father in a corner of 
his field anew variety of plant or method of cultiva- 
tion, or the son might keepthe records for the family. 








Such adaptatior of innovations to the cus- 
toms of the villagers made it feasible to introduce 
greater changes later. In the Future Farmers Club, 
for instance, it was possible after a time to go coun- 
ter tothe customary paternal prerogatives and assign 
the club a plot of ground where the boy members had 
their own garden. 

This same principle of adapting to local 
custom and making changes gradual was applied not 
only to the peasants but to the Government in pre- 
paring it to take over the activities. Agricultural 
improvements and sanitation control were already 
recognized to a certain extent, with institutions to 
train professional agricultural or sanitation workers 
to work for the Government ministries, but home 
welfare work for women was completely foreign to 
Greece. As a result, the former activities were in- 
corporated into the respective Greek ministries, 
whereas home welfare, which had no place, was ex+ 
cluded. 

One may question the wisdom, therefore, 
of including home welfare in a program which aimed 
at Government incorporation: The fact is, however, 
that important Government officials were beginning 
to recognize the value of this work just before the 
German invasion put an end to it--so the effort may 
be considered justified. Furthermore, the Near East 
Foundation had learned elsewhere that to "elevate" 
the men alone was to make them dissatisfied with 
their women. In short, it had been discovered that 


"no nation can rise above its womanhood...", another 
example of the necessity for making a program 
comprehensive. 

(d) It will be remembered that the whole basis 


for starting the Near East Foundation's program was 
the need for a program of rehabilitation and reedu- 
cation rather than direct relief. It was felt that how- 
ever valuable direct relief might be for meeting 
people's basic needs of food and health in time of 
crisis, it cannot put most people on their own feet 
permanently. The latter can be achieved only by a 
thoroughgoing rehabilitation and reeducation pro- 
gram. 

Eachofthe Foundation's four departments 
was established to promote permanent improvements. 
The whole sanitation program, for example, was 
planned to eliminate the causes of sickness and NOT 
TO MAKE TEMPORARY CURES. The experience 
of the Near East Foundation and the Rockefeller 
Foundation was overwhelmingly against the never- 
ending futility of temporary clinical curing of sick- 
ness and disease among peasants. In short, all the 
experience of these organizations reconfirmed the 


truism that "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure." 


The same principle was applied to the ag- 
ricultural program. Toquote from the book (pp. 239- 
240): "As time went on, we grew wiser. We had need 
to move out of the service-type activities toward 
those efforts which wouldat length be integrated and 
engrafted as permanent aspects of Macedonian 
peasant life. We had conceived longtime projects, 
and self-perpetuating programs of village agricultur- 
al improvements." The "service-type activities" re- 
fers to such efforts as curing diseased animals, 
whereas "permanent improvements" included efforts 
to improve animal breeds, eliminate the causes of 
animal diseases, etc. 


3. Test and Demonstrate Remedies Locally 

Itis one thing to know in theory what rem- 
edies are needed, but it is something else again to 
apply them in practice. It has been found that agri- 
cultural improvements in one district may not work 
at all in a neighboring district, even though the con- 
ditions appear identical. It is therefore essential 
for the rehabilitation staff to test out the remedies 
before they introduce them, and then if they prove 
satisfactory, demonstrate to the peasants and lead- 
ers the efficiency of these measures. Demonstra- 
tion is one of the first steps towards getting people 
to change, and willbe discussed here. Testing rem- 
edies, however, is a technical scientific problem 
sometimes neglected, but at least well understood by 
scientists and so need not be mentioned further. 

Demonstration is crucial in influencing 
people to change, because it provides concrete evi- 
dence of the results tobe expected. People natural- 
ly resist change, and if they have been "tricked", as 
many frequently have been, they redouble their re- 
sistance. They must see to believe, and the more 
they participate in successful demonstrations, the 
more convinced they become of the value of adopting 
an innovation, 

For example, demonstration plots person- 
ally set out and tended by peasants in their own 
fields under the direction of the agent had far great- 
er persuasive power than demonstrations on official 
experimental farms. Likewise, inthe Home Welfare 
Department, the houses used as demonstration units 
made a profound impression on the peasant women, 
but it was their frequent use of these houses that 
was perhaps the more important factor in influencing 
them to better their own homes, But the most dra- 
matic result attributable to demonstration ina great 
degree was the incorporation of the program's agri- 
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cultural and sanitation activities into the Greek Min- 
istries of Agriculture andHygiene. The Government 
officials, having originally sanctioned the aims of 
the Foundation, once a practical demonstration had 
been made, took over the running program lock, 
stock and barrel. 

But demonstration has its limitations. 
Peasants cannot be expected to travel miles to view 
a new crop, and even if they do, it does them little 
good unless they are taught the steps required to 
achieve the given result. The limitations of demon- 
stration have been amply proved the world over by 
the failure of experiment stations to change the ways 
of peasants and farmers without an extension depart- 
ment to explain and prod. In the United States the 
knowledge gained in the experiment stations is car- 
ried out by a staff of county agents directly to the 
farmers, who then in a significant number of cases 
translate the knowledge into action, By constant as- 
sociation with farmers and by forming committees to 
help carry out their plans, these agents, or sales- 
men as they might be termed, acquired more pro- 
found knowledge of the peasants' needs and became 
more effective in bringing about innovations in rural 
living. Thus the program required maintaining con- 
stant communication between peasants and officials. 
The human problems involved in such an exchange 
will be taken up next, 


D. MASTERING THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF OP- 
ERATING A PROGRAM 


Once the objectives were decided upon and 
the initial steps had been taken, the running of the 
program became mainly the human problem of hir- 
ing and organizing a staff to keep in constant com- 
munication with the peasants, officials and other 
leaders. In carrying out these functions, it is pos- 
sible to state little more than the general principles 
followed, This is due to the limitations of the re- 
corded observations. These principles are dis- 
cussed below under four headings: 

1, Establish working relations with 
leaders and organizations. 

2. Hire and train leaders for new rehabilitation 
organization, 

3. Strengthen ties between leaders and follow- 
ers. 

4, Facilitate cooperation between leaders. 


existing 


1. Establish Working Relations with Existing Lead- 
ers and Organizations 

To try to operate without the cooperation 
of the Government had been shown by previous ex- 
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perience to be folly. Through their power and in- 
fluence, Government officials can "kill" a project at 
any level. Important as it was to get their passive 
support and if possible an invitation from them, it 
was even more important to get their active support 
if they were to be persuaded to take over the pro- 
gram. In achieving the latter ambitious aim, the fol- 
lowing principles proved effective, 
a. Continual close liaison with all leaders at all 
levels, 
b. Hiring local leaders and, if possible, Govern- 
ment employees on loan. 
c. Persuading top officials to have their subor- 
dinates collaborate. 

With the national government authorities 
at Athens, good relations had been inherited from 
the previous relief organization. This initial advan- 
tage was never lost. Dr. Allen principally was re- 
sponsible for continued friendly relations with the 
highest Government officials, but close liaison with 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Hygiene was main- 
tained by the Foundation's Greek agricultural di- 
rector, as well as by the Rockefeller Foundation 
doctors, with whom the Near East Foundation worked 
closely. Close relations were maintained with the 
provincial leaders by the Foundation's department 
directors living in Salonica, the provincial capital. 
Likewise the Greek members of the staff kept many 
people in close touch withthe program. While in the 
villages the field agents were in constant communi- 
cation with the school teachers, priests, doctors, and 
with each village mayor and council. 

The book is filled with examples of close 
liaison betweenthe Foundation and Government offi- 
cials. For example, the school teachers were in- 
structed by their superiors toinvite the Foundation's 
field agents to conduct nature study and hygiene 
classes. As the teachers had more than they could 
do and were required by law to teach hygiene, about 
which they usually knew little, they welcomed friendly 
assistance, In the ten years of collaboration, there 
was only a minimum of friction between village school 
teachers and the Foundation's agents. 

Likewise special farmers, cooperating 
with the Foundation, were appointed as official rep- 
resentatives of the District Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Ministry of Hygiene assigned some of 
their engineers to work with the Foundation's Sani- 
tation Department. The Future Farmers Club was 
approved by the National Parliament and the King. 
And one of the later and more striking achievements 
was the collaboration of private and Government 
doctors in establishing and running clinics for well 








babies. Local doctors were thus able to reach the 
peasants through an entirely new approach. 

Although less definitely presented in the 
book, this close liaison grew progressively closer. 
The end result of all this increasing cooperation was 
the remarkable achievement of a Government incor- 
porating the work of a foreign charitable organiza- 
tion--an achievement with few parallels. 


2. Hire and Train Leaders for New Rehabilitation 
Organization 
To channel activities personally to the 

peasants inthe villages it was important to have two 
types of leaders: 

a. Trained paid leaders or field agents 

b. Local village volunteer leaders 
To be an effective leader of either type a man had to 
combine (i) technical training with (ii) organizing 


ability, and (iii) ability to live and work with peas- 


ants. It so happened that many paid field agents who 
had been chosen mainly becayse of their technical 
training turned outto be poor organizers or shunned 
associating with the peasants. In contrast, a higher 
proportion of the peasant volunteer leaders, chosen 
because oftheir organizing ability, proved more sat- 
isfactory, because they were willing to learn at least 
a minimum of technical knowledge. Apparently sim- 
ilar results were observed in the Indian experiment 
referred to above. This shows the importance of 
developing more realistic standards for selecting 
field agents, paying more attention to personality 
characteristics and less to acquired technical knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately, there is insufficient evidence 
in the book to serve asa guide as to exactly how this 
can be done. 

Ordinary technical training was in itself 
inadequate, as the problems met from day to day 
were so varied. The field agents in particular were 
obliged to have periodic rounds of conferences, 
schooling and visits. In Agriculture and Sanitation 
there luckily were highly trained men available. 
Both the Director and his American assistant were 
experienced agricultural technicians, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation's representative in Athens was 
perhaps one of the world's leading sanitation experts. 
Unfortunately there was no such trained man for the 
recreation program, which may explain its initial 
lack of success. 


3. Strengthen Ties between Leaders and Followers 

Tobe effective, a leader must have strong 
ties with his followers. It is possible to establish these 
effectively if he puts the following principles into 
practice: 
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a. Leaders must not have too many followers to 
supervise directly. 
b. Leaders must teach followers new remedies 


effectively. 

c. Leaders must constantly check on progress 
of their followers. 
d. Followers must keep their leaders thoroughly 
informed. 

(a) As for the number of followers per field 
agent, experience proved that six villages were hard 
enough to take care of, to say nothing of nine. Six, 
however, was practical as it meant that at least one 
day a week could be completely devoted to each vil- 
lage. Apparently the goal of nine was discarded as 
undesirable before it was ever attained, although the 
statement is made repeatedly in the book that the 
field agents actually covered nine villages each. To 
become convinced in-good faith that one's goal is in 
fact one's accomplishment is a far commoner hu- 
man failing than many realize. This unconscious 
human weakness is one of the many dangers inherent 
in ex post facto reporting. For administrators who 
really desire to use past experience as a basis for 
improving future performance, objective "onthe spot" 

recording and analysis is the only sound method. 
However convenient from a work week 
point of view, six villages per agent was still too 
many for one man to service unaided, as it meant 
dealing with 5000 - 6000 people or about 1000 fam- 
ilies. It therefore became necessary for the field 
agents to work through the village volunteer leaders 
or cooperating farmers, who in turn dealt on a per- 
sonal basis with afar wider number of peasant fam- 
ilies, as mentioned above. By limiting the number 
of followers, a leader could give more time to each, 
The organization eventually took the following form, 

i. The Director and Assistant Director su- 
pervised directly 4 department chiefs. 

ii. The 4 department chiefs supervised di- 
rectly no more than 18 field agents (8 
men and 10 women), and in some cases 
local village leaders. 

iii. These 8 men each supervised directly a 
handful of volunteer leaders in each of 
their 6 villages. It is not made clear how 
many the 10 women field agents super- 
vised or worked with. 

iv. In all 48 villages, the volunteer leaders in 
turn had direct personal dealings with 
close to 50,000 peasants. 

(b) In teaching new methods to either field 
agents or peasants, it was discovered that a com- 
bination of (i) group or classroom discussion and 
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(ii) appealing directly to their physiological senses 
proved to be effective. For example, to teach peas- 
ants how to treat wheat seed against rust, the field 
agent would hold a meeting of interested peasants. 
He would begin by holding up a wheat branch covered 
with rust and ask them what it was and how much 
money and food each had lost from it the previous 
year. A discussion would naturally ensue. He might 
then ask them if they knew a remedy, to which they 
would reply with a few mumbles, disgusted "nos", or 
possibly suggest lightly-held superstitions as cures. 
The field agent would then hold up a container of 
copper sulphate, pass it around the room for them 
to see, feel, and smell, and ask them if they knew 
what it was. A series of "nos" would again ensue. 
Then he would tell them that if they treated their seed 
with this chemical in a certain manner, they would 
have no more rust. Of course, the peasants would 
not believe this at first, 

To begin to convince them, he might show 
pictures of one field with treated seed and an adjacent 
field with untreated seed. Then he would ask a 
farmer, with whom he had made previous arrange- 
ments, to bring up some wheat seed; he would show 
the group how to treat it and let some of the peas- 
ants do itthemselves. Later on, many of them would 
go together to plant the treated seed in a demonstra- 
tion plot in the field of one of the cooperating farm- 
ers. This method, of course, involved much give and 
take in conversation and the use of the peasants! 
senses of hearing, sight, touch, and smell. In this 
manner, the experience was more deeply impressed 
on them and was made convincing because the peas- 
ant discovered the experience himself. 

There were, of course, innumerable sub- 
tleties that the best leaders practiced which re- 
mained unrecorded and doubtless defied analysis by 
any ordinary method. 

(c) A common failing of extension leaders is 
to assume that farmers will do what they say they 
will do--that they will actually treat their wheat seed 
for rust and plant their own demonstration plot. But 
human nature being what it is, the field agents had 
to check up on the peasants to be sure they carried 
throughall the necessary steps. In turn, the depart- 
ment directors had to check up constantly on the 
field agents as the latter had had little practical ex- 
perience and were often unsystematic in their work.: 

A few instances of failure to follow up con- 
tinuously had immedjate bad effects upon the pro- 
gram, as for instance in the early stages of the rec- 
reational activities and in the home welfare depart- 
ment when the Director left and the girl field 
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agents were not as frequently or effectively super- 
vised. 

In checking up and supervising followers, 
it must be realized that any leader who keeps issu- 
ing orders without detailed knowledge of his follow- 
ers is doomed to failure--he is shooting blind. In 
short, a leader must be fully informed about his own 
men either directly fromthem or from others. From 
many indications in the book it is clear that the ag- 
ricultural agents were kept informed principally by 
the volunteer peasant leaders. Likewise through 
regular conferences, frequent meetings, reports, and 
surveys, the field agents passed much of this local 
knowledge on to their immediate superiors, the de- 
partment chiefs. In this fashion, a free flow of in- 
formation passed along the chain of command and 
provided the basis for issuing instructions from the 
top down the line. However obvious it may be that 
leaders ina hierarchy should have an unclogged two- 
way communication line of this kind, too often in- 
formation and orders become blocked. Apparently 
the Near East Foundation established a happy bal- 
ance between the upward flow of information neces- 
sary for determining action and policy and the down- 
ward flow of orders to carry out the action and pol- 
icies planned. 


4. Facilitate Cooperation between Leaders 
In addition to maintaining strong ties with 

his followers, a leader must also collaborate closely 
with other leaders. To achieve maximum leader li- 
aison, every effort should be made to have: 

a. The fewest levels of leadership possible. 

b. The fewest departments possible. 

c. Frequent interaction between 

heads. 

A review of the Foundation's organization demon- 
strates the wisdom of carrying out the above princi- 
ples. 
(a) As already pointed out, the Foundation's 
organization comprised four levels of leadership. 
To carry the program to the 50,000 or so peasants, 
none of these levels could reasonably be eliminated 
without sacrificing effectiveness, and, in fact, it is 
possible that the volunteer leaders had too many fol- 
lowers to supervise and that one more level might 
have helped. 
(b) The number of departments was fixed at 
four to carry out four functions--three designed 
mainly for men and boys, i.e. Agriculture, Sanitation, 
Recreation; and the fourth, Home Welfare, designed 
for the women, girls and babies. It was thought wise 
to have aseparate department head for each activity, 


department 















because each required considerable technical knowl- 
edge and there was more than enough for each chief 
to supervise inthe 48 villages. Thus there was jus- 
tification for four departments, but what about the 
size of each department? 

Should each department have its own field 
staff? Certainly the experience of many Government 
agencies, as for instance the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, amply demonstrates the difficulties inher- 
ent in each division or branch having its own field 
representatives. The overlapping of functions, the 
contradictions in purpose, etc. confuse the poor 
farmer and militate against the success of any pro- 
gram. In short, the greater the number of field 
agents, the greater the difficulty in integrating their 
work and the greater the cost. 

If there is a difficulty in integrating the 
work of the field representatives of different de- 
partments, why then is not the answer to have but 
one field representative and channel all work through 
him? For Macedonian villages there are three ma- 
jor objections to such a scheme. First, there is 
physically too much work for one person to do; sec- 
ond, the "home" is run by the woman; and third, the 
work in the fields is under the control of the men 
though womendo much ofthe work. When no one sex 
is in control of all activities, and it is contrary to 
custom to associate freely with the other sex outside 
the family, it is far more realistic in a comprehen- 
sive program to have at least two field representa- 
tives, one for the men and boys, the other for the 
women and girls. Asa matter of practice, this is 
what was done, except that it was found preferable 
for two men to work together. 

As already mentioned, the Foundation's 
organization finally shaped up with four levels of 
leadership and four departments, but these four de- 
partments were not co-equal, as only two, Agricul- 
ture and Home Welfare, had their own field agents. 
To reach the 50,000 peasants, the heads of the other 
two departments, Sanitation and Recreation, dealt in 
part directly with the villagers and in part chai- 
nelled their orders through the agricultural and 
home welfare field agents. 

In organizational language, the two depart- 
ments dealing directly with the villagers, Agricul- 
ture and Home Welfare, were LINE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the two departments which channelled their work 
through the line departments were called STAFF 
DEPARTMENTS. The latter have mainly an advisory 
function, leaving it upto the line departments to car- 
ry out the orders. 








(c) When an organization has both line and 
staff departments it is particularly vital that the de- 
partment heads cooperate effectively. Unless the 
Director of Agriculture, for example, favors a proj- 
ect introduced by the Director of Sanitation, there 
would be little chance of it working, because the ag- 
ricultural director would not encourage his field 
agents to put it into practice. Little is said in the 
book concerning cooperation between these depart- 
ment heads--it is one of those things rarely thought 
about or discussed but one upon which the success or 
failure of a program can depend. From the book at 
least one thing is certain, and that is that there was 
constant interaction between the department heads. 
They all lived close to one another, and conferences 
were held frequently. It is a shame that more evi- 
dence is not given to show the development of coop- 
eration between them, for apparently even when Dr. 
Allen was absent, they had learned to work so ef- 
fectively together that they ran the organization as a 
council, This alleged unity is all the more surpris- 
ing as both the Director of Agriculture and the Di- 
rectress of Home Welfare changed three times. 

For easy reference and brief review, the 
lessons learned for mastering the human operating 
problems are listed below: 

1, Establish Working Relations with Existing 
Leaders and Organizations. 
a. Close liaison at all levels. 
b. Hire local leaders, especially Government 
leaders on loan, 
c. Persuade top officials to have subordinates 
collaborate. 
2. Hireand Train Leaders for New Organization. 
a. Paid leaders, 
b. Volunteer leaders, 
3. Strengthen Ties between Leaders and Follow- 
ers, 
a. Limit number of followers per leader. 
b. Leaders must teach new remedies effec- 
tively. 
c. Leaders must check results (progress) of 
followers. 
d. Followers must keep leaders informed. 
4, Facilitate Cooperation between Leaders. 
a. Limit number of leadership levels. 
Ricca: . " departments, 
c. Havefrequent interaction between depart- 
ment heads, 

The writer wishes to end on the platitude, 
"learn from experience"--including the experience 
of others. But how does one implement this plati- 
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titude--principally by speech? Certainly not, for 
speech is undisciplined and under freedom of speech 
is amore basic freedom, namely the freedom to save 
face, to rationalize, to be prejudiced, and to distort 
evidence. We all do it every day, we always have, 
and we probably always will. 

To profit fully from experience,experience 
should be written. The lessons can then be concisely 
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stated with full documentation as to how they-were, »: ; 
learned, giving events, dates, people, and places. The 
present article is an attempt to do just that with the © 
second-hand information available. It is hoped that 
similar programs will be recorded and analyzed on 
the spot infar greater detail, for only by so doing.cah 
a body of principles be built up sufficient. to make real 
progress in reducing the human misery of millions. 


AN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN IN AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION* 


Editor’s Note: 


The following article, on a briet intensive extension campaign among Maine 


farmers, supplements another article in this issue on extension work among Macedonian 
peasants entitled "First Principles of Rural Rehabilitation". The two articles are a continu- 
ation of a series of case studies on extension work andrural rehabilitation startedin Vol. II, 
Number 3, June 1943 of this journal. The purpose of these studies is to build up from past 
experience a body of principles that can be applied to improve future programs. 


The chief interest of the case from Macedonia lies in the attempt to establish a system of 
overall basic principles. One weakness of thecase however is the failure to compare results 
with those from adjacent regions. Improvement was apparently taking place all over Mace- 
donia, so that real accomplishment could therefore only be measured by comparison with 


these neighboring areas. 


In contrast, one of the chief interests in the following Maine ex- 


periment was the comparison with an adjacent, so-called control area, against which real 


accomplishments were actually measured. 


A test area of about 233 families was selected for a special intensive but brief campaign to 
improve family diets (a) through increased consumption of enriched flour or bread and (b) by 
families producing better vegetables for their own consumption with special emphasis on 
kale. In this test area, the customary extension methods--meetings, news stories, bulletins, 
radio--as well as the so-called neighborhood-leader method were both used, while in the 
comparable and adjacent control area only the customary methods were used. 


To measure the results in both the test and control areas, the number of kale growers etc. 
in each area were counted during three successive years--1941 before the brief intensive 
campaign, and 1942 and 1943 after the campaign. The number of kale planters fluctuated as 
follows: before the campaign 2% for both areas, immediately following the campaign 35% 
for the test area vs. 4% for the control area, and after one year only 12% continued planting 


kale in the test area. 


The following article is a brief description of the experiment and a contribution to a more 
systematic understanding of what should be done and what should not be done to bring about 


a successful extension program. 


PROBLEM 


The traditional fare of farm families in 
Waldo County, Maine consists of meat or fish with 


potatoes, topped off by a piece of pie, cake, or both. 
The inadequacy of this diet was shown in World War I 


. by the abnormally high rate of rejections of Maine 


men for defects resulting from dietary deficiencies. 


Contributed by Barbara Riggins, former Fome Demonstration Leader, Waldo County, Maine; Fstelle Nason, State 


Home Demonstration Leader, Maine Extension Service; cooperating withGladys Gallup and others of the Divi- 
sion of Field Studies and Training, Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
and F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., who helped in the analysis and writing. 
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But in spite of educational programs on balanced di- 
ets, their traditional eating habits still persisted. 

For a quarter of a century, the Extension 
Service of Maine has encouraged the growing, pres- 
ervation, and use of vegetables rich in vitamins and 
minerals, but progress was slow. Froma study! 
made in 1941 in Waldo County, for example, two- 
thirds of the gardens still failed to provide enough 
green, leafy vegetables to furnish their families with 
anything like a balanced diet. The people who grew 
cabbage grew itin large quantities, but only one-half 
of the families grew any cabbage at all, and only 
about one-third of the families used fresh, or canned 
wild greens. 

Thus withthe launching on a national scale 
of the wartime nutrition program of (1) growing 
better vegetable gardens and (2) using whole grain or 
enriched flour, the extension leaders in Maine used 
the opportunity to emphasize again improved diets 
and the importance of health-giving vegetables. In 
Waldo County, a decision was reached to push the 
planting of kale in particular, a crop that only 2% 
had raised in the area stated. 

Kale was the vegetable selected because 
the research nutritionist in the Experiment Station 
in Orono, Maine, had found that cultivated kale is 
very high invitamins A and C and iniron. It is easy 
to grow in Maine and can be eaten green through the 
fall, winter, andearly spring. It stands cold weather 
well, even tastes better after a few frosts. It can be 
dug from under the snow and used as a fresh vege- 
table. But the home demonstration agent in Waldo 
County, although a kale enthusiast herself, had no 
illusions about the job ahead, for she knew that it 
takes a lot more than scientific experiments to per- 
suade most people to change their food and agricul- 
tural habits. 

To be able to visualize the experiments 
clearly and evaluate the results objectively, the 
steps taken andthe results obtained willbe presented 
below in the sequence in which they occurred. 


1. Pre-Program Survey and Planning 

The home demonstration agent was well 
acquainted with the people of the county who were of 
old Yankee stock--characteristically honest, inde- 


1. 4 study of Home Economics Extension Work, 181 homes, Waldo County, Maine. 
It included the entire town of Thorndike, nearly all of Knox, and 


lected by scientific sampling methods. 
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pendent, hard-working, kind, and high-principled, al- 
most 90% of them owning their own farm. She knew 
that despite their skeptical attitude toward new foods, 
and their cautiousness with money that they were just 
as willing to get ahead as those in other parts of the 
state. She feltthat asthey were a purposeful people, 
they would be an excellent group to promote kale 
once they were persuaded of its nutritive value. 

An important phase of the problem, then, 
of persuading these people to grow and eat kale, was 
to overcome the natural resistance they would have 
toward suchanovelty in their diet. Eating is a sim- 
ple pleasure which they thoroughly enjoy, and with 
which they want littletampering. When the local or- 
ganizations meet, for instance, the supper is one of 
the chief features. Men who eat several pieces of 
pie or quantities of cake attract much _ interest. 
Therefore, it had taken quite a while to persuade the 
farm bureau women to limit the fare at their all-day 
meetings to one main dish, vegetables, and one des- 
sert. To make matters more difficult, the people of 
Maine confuse cultivated kale with a wild mustard 
which they call kale. They have to fight this weed 
year after year. Thereforeto make headway against 
this strong resistance, the home demonstration agent 
wished to get the support of other organizations, but 
she realized that unfortunately in this particular 
program, there were none that could help--the sole 
approach would have to be through the extension 
organization and extension methods. 

Unfortunately, however, the 1941 study 
had shown that only about 50% of the people in the 
area participated in extension programs. And only 
one-half of these participated regularly. Of the other 
50%, i.e. the non-participants, about one-half were 
familiar withsome extension work, but the other half 
had never been reached. The 50% who participated 
in extension programs were of a slightly higher 
economic, social, and educational standing. They 
had had more formal schooling than non-participants, 
and more of them had good gardens. Likewise, a 
greater number of them lived on better roads and 
availed themselves of modern transportational and 
communication facilities such as cars, radios, tele- 
phones, and daily or weekly newspapers. Thus pre- 
sumably these participating families were more re- 


The area of the study was se- 


smaller areas in Unity, Jackson, Brooks, andMontville. Every home inthe study area was visited, the poorer 


as well as the better homes. 
in some States.) 


ice Circular 389, September 1942. 


(Town is the term used for a subdivision in the county known as townships 
Extension Service Circular 388, U.S. Department of Agriculture; see also Extension Serv- 
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ceptive in adopting scientific practices, and con- 
versely to convert the non-participants would be 
more difficult. 

The 25% non-participating families famil- 
iar with extension work had received help indirectly 
from neighbors who had participated in extension 
programs. Also, they had learned practices from 
seeing 4-H Club boys and girls give demonstrations 
in the communities. Some of the mothers with little 
children, although they never had gone to any ex- 
tension meetings, had received "mothers' letters" 
from the home demonstration agent and had made 
use of some of this information. 

Thus to develop new attitudes toward food, 
it was essential to develop more effective means for 
getting in touch with the families. At this stage, the 
agent learned of the neighborhood-leader system 
whereby local volunteer leaders personally promote 
the program among their neighbors. This system 
was being inaugurated in other areas of the country 
at the suggestion ofthe Federal staff, and she thought 
it might prove a useful means of supplementing the 
volunteer local leaders who had served with the ex- 
tension people in Maine for 20 years. 

The neighborhood-leader system wasdis- 
cussed ata meeting at the State College by members 
of the State staff, including the nutrition specialist, 
and Waldo County extension workers. At this meet- 
ing, it was decided that the neighborhood-leader sys- 
tem would be given athorough trial in Waldo County. 
The home demonstration agent realized that the ap- 
proach to the system would have to be made a local 
affair, that it must not appear as the result of a de- 
mand from Washington, Many of the people consider 
the National capital far, far away and find that some 
of the national programs emanating from there run 
counter to the strong feelings of local independence. 

It was in light of these considerations that 
these state and county extension workers planned the 
campaign. A test area and a comparable control 
area were selected in the territory formerly stud- 
ied. In the test area, comprising 233 families, all 
the extension methods were to be used; in the control 
area onthe contrary, only the usual methods were to 
be used--meetings, news stories, bulletins, radio-- 
but the neighborhood-leader system was not to be 
used at all. In addition to (i) promoting kale, the 
leaders were urged to promote the national wartime 
nutrition program including (ii) the use of whole 
grain or enriched flour or bread, and (iii) growing 
better vegetable gardens, especially more tomatoes 
and greens. 








2. May 1942 - Selecting and Training Neighborhood 


Leaders 


During May 1942, an assistant home dem- 
onstration agent, in consultation withthe representa- 
tive local people, selected 21 women to be neighbor- 
hood-leaders. Betweenthem they were to be respon- 
sible for 213 families, making the total of 233 families. 
including both leaders and neighbors. She helped 
these women map their neighborhoods and list the 
individual families for whom each was to be re- 
sponsible, 

Through meetings with neighborhood-lead- 
ers or home visits to those who did not get to the 
meetings, the assistant agent explained the need for 
participating in the national nutrition program, She 
explained what it meant to serve as a neighborhood- 
leader, i.e. to reach neighbors personally on a spe- 
cial assignment. She emphasized their responsibil- 
ity in telling their neighbors the important health- 
giving properties of vegetables, and in encouraging 
them to grow and to conserve a greater quantity and 
variety of vegetables, notably kale. She read over 
withthe leaders simplified leaflets, among them one 
on gardens in general, and one each on tomatoes, 
kale, cabbage, and squash, to make sure that the 
leaders were entirely familiar with the reasons for 
using more vegetables. Both the WHY and HOW 
were emphasized with the neighborhood-leaders. 

Likewise, she visited the stores to find out 
whether or not enriched bread and flour were avail- 
able. She listed the stores that had these products 
withtheir brands and prices, and gave the list to the 
neighborhood leaders. She urged the storekeepers 
who did not have enriched flour and bread to stock 
it; likewise she urged them to stock cultivated kale 
seed. 


3. May 25- June 27, 1942-- The Intensive Campaign 

During this five-week period, 92% ofthe 
families in the test area heard of the better gardens 
program through extension methods in contrast to 
81% in the control area. But of the 92% in the test 
area, 77% had been reached by the neighborhood- 
leaders as wellas bythe usual methods. In the con- 
trol area in contrast, the 81% were reached only by 
the usual methods as neighborhood-leaders were, of 
course, purposely not organized. 

Regarding the usual extension methods 
used inthe test area, the assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent held one home demonstration meeting at 
which regular local leaders were given assistance. 
She wrote and published in the weekly paper three 








articles on enriched flour and bread, two on vege- 
tables (including cultivated kale), and news stories 
onthe work of neighborhood leaders mentioning each 
by name. Five radio talks were given, one each 
week, which she called to the attention of the neigh- 
borhood leaders, and three circulars on gardens 
were distributed to all farm families. 

The neighborhood-leaders made most of 
their contacts through home visits. Each leader urged 
the carrying out of the program and usually left with 
the family the leaflets on gardens and the vegetables 
being stressed. Likewisethe extension agents them- 
selves made approximately 20 farm and home visits 
on which occasions they discussed the importance in 
diet of better bread and more vegetables, etc. 


4. Results of Brief Intensive Campaign—1942 and 
1943 


In the test area on June 29, 30, and July 1, 
1942, the extension workers visited 113 of the 233 
families tofind out what influence the neighborhood- 
leaders had had in persuading these families to car- 
ry out the 7 changes desired, namely the use of en- 
riched flour and bread, larger vegetable gardens, and 
increased production of kale, tomatoes, etc. In the 
control area, as acomparison, 50 families were like- 
wise interviewed to find out how many of them had 
been persuaded to adopt the same 7 innovations just 
through the medium of the usual extension methods. A 
year later in 1943 in the test area, 31 of the 80-odd 
families who had planted kale the previous year were 
interviewed to see how many continued to plant kale. 
The results are contained in the following statistics: 


Percentage of Families Planting Kale 


1941 - 2% in both test 
and conirsil areas 


1942 - 35% test area 
- 4% control area 


(Based on 181 families) 


(Represents percentage of 
families eligible to re- 
spond, i.e. total families 
minus those already fol- 
lowing recommendation 
or in a situation where 
recommendation did not 
apply.) 


(i.e. one-third of the 35% 
of the previous year still 
planted kale or about one- 
twelfth of the total test 
area, assuming no new 
families planted kale.) 


1943 - 12% test area 
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The 1942 results show the remarkable 
success immediately following the short intensive 


campaign. The difference between 35% in the test 
area and 4% in the control area is a great tribute to 
the neighborhood-leadership method, Of the 7 prac- 
tices tested, 5 bear out similar though less spectacu- 
lar conclusions. For example, the number of fam- 
ilies in the test area consuming enriched flour or 
bread increased from 41% on June 1, 1942 to 65% on 
July 1 of the same year, while on July 1 in the control 
area only 35% used enriched flour or bread, For 
reasons not entirely clear, the squash and "other 
greens" programs did not produce similar results 
(see table on next page). 

It should be pointed out, moreover, that 
compared to the control area, the usual extension 
methods in the test area were intensified so that the 
results from the control area are not strictly com- 
parable. But those who conducted the experiment 
feel that the more intensive use of customary meth- 
ods in the test area was unimportant compared to 
the dominant influence of the neighborhood-leader- 
ship method. 

In the test area, the lowering of the per- 
centage of families planting kale from 35% in 1942 
to 12% in 1943 is an indication that it takes more 
than one short intensive campaign to get people to 
plant a new food for introduction into their diet. In 
this regard, it is interesting to note that none of the 
eight neighborhood-leaders questioned planted kale 
this second year. 

This quantitative check on accomplish- 
ments, tabulated in the following table, has been in- 
valuable as a means both of testing and interpret- 
ing results. These figures afford valuable evi- 
dence showing how important the neighborhood- 
leader system can be in changing the practices of 
farm families. These figures also raise questions, 
e.g. why were the usual methods more successful 
in increasing "other greens"? And finally these 
figures suggest points of departure for future in- 
vestigation. For example, are the results from 
using neighborhood-leaders more startling when 
introducing a new food suchas kale? To increase 
an already accepted practice, as for instance the 
size of vegetable gardens, are the usual extension 
methods almost as effective? It is hoped that by 


gathering more case studies in the future with sim- 
ilar and more detailed information, answers to 
these and other questions can be determined and 
thus help the extension service in its job of helping 
the farmer. 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND SIZE OF GARDENS 
WALDO COUNTY, MAINE 


RESULTS OF TEST AND CONTROL AREAS COMPARED 


% Families 
Program 


1941 


Kale 
Test area 
Control area 


2 (raised) 


" " 


Tomatoes 
Test area 
Control area 


51 (canned) 


Cabbage 
Test area 
Control area 


57 (stored) 


Vegetable Gardens 
Test area 
Control area 


75 (adequate) 


Squash 
Test area 
Control area 


47 (stored) 


" " 


Other Greens 
Test area 
Control area 





% Eligible! Families 
Who Responded to 


% Families Reached 
By All Methods By Neigh- 
in Test Area and borhood 
Usual Methods Leader 
in Control Area 


Increase 


1. Total families minus those already following the recommendation or in a situation where recommendation 


did not apply. 
LESSONS LEARNED FROM EXPERIMENT 


The main lessons learned from this ex- 
periment all pertain to the problems of trying to car- 
ry out the following four obvious steps: 

1) Know the needs, prejudices, and problems of 
the families. 

2) Stimulate their local interest, participation, 
and leadership. 

3). Solve all technical and human problems nec- 


essary to complete carrying out every step 


from getting seed to eating kale. 
4) Supply the leadership to all farm families 
necessary to get them to carry out each step. 
1 & 2) Profound knowledge about a particular 
people usually comes from close association with 


them over a long period of time. From a quarter” 


century experience among farm families in Maine, 
the State extension agents naturally were familiar 
with the food needs of these families, and were well 
aware that their diets lacked vitamin-rich vege- 
tables, noteably "greens". For this reason, the ex- 
tension agents had been trying for years to get fam- 
ilies to grow more greens for home consumption. 
But progress was slow for the families enjoyed their 
eating habits and resisted all pressure to change. 

It was from this previous experience and 
close association with these families that the dem- 
onstration agent knew the job was made more diffi- 
cult because of a prejudice against greens in gener- 
al and a stronger prejudice against kale in particu- 
lar, as the latter was also the name of an obnoxious 
local weed. The demonstration agent planned to 
overcome this prejudice and other resistance by 





educating the neighborhood-leaders who in turn 
would educate their neighbors. This, they did with 
good results the first year. But the following year, 
the decline in number of kale growers from 35% to 
12% convinced the demonstration agents that far 
greater and more lasting results would have been 
achieved if they had stimulated the farm families 
from the beginning to plan and promote the program 
themselves in their own way. These agents felt that 
promoting from the top down may have brought quick- 
er but definitely less lasting results. 
3) To raise kale for home consumption, a 
family must successfully master all the technical 
and human problems in carrying out the following 
sequence of steps or processes: 
(i) get seed 

(ii) prepare ground, plant, cultivate, etc. 

(iii) store 

(iv) cook and season 

(v) eat 

The demonstration agents had sufficient 
technical evidence from experiment stations to know 
the nutritional and agricultural advantages of grow- 
ing kale in the county. But they did not demonstrate 
or at least instruct the families adequately how to 
carry out all the steps or processes in the chain 
from getting seedto eating kale. Although the agents 
took care to see that the stores stocked seed, they 
did not instruct the families sufficiently, for exam- 
ple, in how to cook and season kale. Infact, during 
the five weeks' intensive campaign, only one method 
demonstration had been held. This was unfortunate, 
for in the 1941 survey of the county, it had been dis- 
covered that method demonstration as well as bul- 
letins were the two teaching devices which up to that 
time had had by far thegreatest influence in changing 
practices among these Waldo County families. 
Finally, with regard to the last step in the 

process, namely eating the kale, an important human 
problem had been largely overlooked. As the whole 
channel of approach had been through women, from 
women demonstration agents to women leaders to 
neighbors' wives, the men had been insufficiently 
prepared to accept kale in their diet, a circumstance 
not conducive to the best of family cooperation. 
4) Information must be supplied by repeti- 
tively transmitting information and checking results 
through: 

(i) An organized system of personal contacts 
fromdemonstration agents through neighbor- 
hood-leaders to neighbors, and 

(ii) various "non-personal" communication media 
such as - newspapers, radio, circulars, etc. 
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As already mentioned, many individual 
farmfamilies had worked for 20 years or more with 
the Extension Service sothat there existed already a 
channel of communication in which they had confi- 
dence. 

One of the principal lessons learned from 
this experiment was the danger of overloading vol- 
unteers with too many jobs insufficiently explained. 
Unless very urgent, a volunteer leader should not 
be asked to take assignment during the busy summer 
season, and no more than one assignment a month 
the remainder of the year. Special care must be 
taken to make the purposes of each job absolutely 
clear and the directions explicit. Care must also 
be taken to keep the written material within the so- 
called readability of the farm families, and not to 
flood them with too much of it no matter how at- 
tractively and simply presented. 

In directing neighborhood-leaders, strict 
attention must be paid to the limitations in their so- 
cial customs and habits and those of their neighbors. 
For example, the limitations of local leadership 
must be clearly recognized. It is, of course, vitally 
important to get someone to bea leader who actually 
is one or who has a good chance of becoming one, 
i.e. a person who commands the respect ofthe neigh- 
bors he or she is to "lead", and who has enough time 
and energy to do it. Once the leader is chosen and 
assents to the job, there are innumerable subtle lim- 
itations to be observed in the relation between lead- 
er andneighbors. Aleader must find the happy mean 
between too much and too little leadership. Most of 
these limitations a good leader intuitively recog- 
nizes anyway, but itis importantfor extension agents 
to be able to observe and advise when necessary. 

For example, a leader must beware of as- 
suming too much leadership, i.e. becoming too ag- 
gressive or upsetting local customs too greatly. 
Whether a neighborhood-leader should assume the 
initiative of calling a meeting or not calling a meet- 
ing in his or her house can be a matter of great im- 
portance. He or she may not have sufficient pres- 
tige or might unwisely gather together rival factions. 
As aresult ofthese human limitations in leadership, 
the extension agents in this experiment learned to 
encourage but not to urge volunteer leaders to hold 
neighborhood meetings in their homes. Contrari- 
wise, aleader who assumes too little initiative ceases 
tobe atrue leader. For instance in this experiment, 
the extension agents felt that some neighborhood- 
leaders showed insufficient leadership by failing to 
distribute written information, etc. to their neigh- 
bors, or sending it by children, or just placing it in 
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their neighbors' mail boxes. In these cases, the 
neighborhood-leader presumably failed in establish- 
ing the necessary personal touch, the "spark" of the 
whole neighborhood-leadership system. 

But the most serious deficiency learned 
from this experiment was the inadequacy of one in- 
tensive but brief campaign for introducing a new el- 
ement into the diet of these families. The kale pro- 
gram was one of those many "extra" jobs in the life 
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of abusy extension agent that get dropped by the way- 
side. To put over most programs, leadership must 
be maintained over long periods. This means that 
extension agents must repeatedly follow up on neigh- 
borhood-leaders who in turn must repeatedly follow 
up on their neighbors yearly, monthly, or weekly, de- 
pending onthe circumstances. Only in this way can a 
high program deathrate be eliminated and the previ- 
ous investment in time, money, and energy be saved. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF COMMITTEE ON AUTONOMOUS GROUPS 


Maria Rogers 
Secretary, Committee on Autonomous Groups 


Acutely conscious that natural, face-to- 
face groups as units for their services are in gener- 
al ignored by adult educators, recreation workers, 
and community organizers, conscious also that sci- 
entific material relevant to the possibilities which 
these groups present for such services has never 
been deliberately organized, the Committee on Au- 


tonomous Groups, an informal association of laymen, 
social scientists, and community educators, has 
since 1938 carried on a modest endeavor to accumu- 
late such material and to focus attention on its ap- 
plication to work with such groups, It has dissem- 
inated interim reports and conducted a series of in- 
formal discussions on problems involved in approach- 
ing these groups, the chief of which is how to provide 
them withneeded educational and recreational serv- 
ices without subjecting them to a uniform program. 
The first all-day Conference called by the Committee 
was held on May 11th at the Town Hall Club in New 
York, Thirty-five persons registered, a cross-sec- 
tion of social scientists and professional workers 
interested in discussing the possible bearing of work 
with such groups on present endeavors designed to 
(1) re-assimilate the veteran into civilian life, (2) 
diminish inter-racial and inter-cultural discrimina- 
tion. 

The Committee felt that at this Conference 
some progress was made inthat many of the practi- 
cal workers present acknowledged the reality of nat- 
ural groups. At previous discussions it has held, 
much skepticism had been expressed as to their ex- 
istence in our society, and as to their vitality, some 
going so far as to state unconditionally that they are 
merely vestigial remains of a previous type of so- 


cial organization and that secondary, "interest", 
groups are rapidly replacing them and becoming the 
basic dynamic nuclei of our modern social organiza- 
tion, The professional workers present at this Con- 
ference were willing also to acknowledge that theo- 
retically social betterment agencies should consider 
working with such groups instead of, or in addition 
to, the aggregates of individuals whom they now re- 
cruit for classroom adult education, for participation 
in all types of social action programs, and for so- 
called "community" organizations for social planning, 
recreation and other activities. 

However, when the crucial problem of 
experimentation with techniques for work with natural 
groups was discussed, it was shown that most social 
betterment agencies have pre-planned programs, 
pre-determined purposes, which they are in business 
to see implemented, and that natural groups are un- 
willing to be mobilized simply to carry out plans 
made by overhead agencies, that they insist on evolv- 
ing programs and purposes as well as carrying them 
out; that the agency, conscious of its "expert" role, 
while showing an increasing tendency to permit its 
clientele to plan details of programs, is as yet un- 
willing to consider surrendering its right to deter- 
mine the general purpose and the general outline of 
a program. It was revealed that as a matter of fact 
most American social welfare agencies (using the 


‘term inits broadest sense) regard program planning 


and the determination of desirable social aims as 
their chief function. This was regarded as the ex- 
planation of why in general they ignore natural groups. 
Having a purpose and aprogram, their work consists 
in finding the individuals who will implement both, 





and they can do this only by recruiting individual by 
individual. It was pointed out many times during the 
discussion that this attitude of the agencies, which 
for the most part is more or less unconscious, is 
fundamentally undemocratic, and that it is of the 
highest importance to experiment with ways of re- 
lating the expert to natural groups, to bridge the 
chasm which now exists. A two-way relation be- 
tween experts and natural groups would on the one 
hand channel new scientific information to strata of 
society now unreached by any organized agencies, 
and on the other would give the expert the advantage 
of sharp folk criticism of his proposals and meth- 
ods, besides enabling him to measure their efficien- 
cy in terms of group reactions, instead of in terms 
of the occasional reactions of isolated individuals or 
the mechanical factor of statistical counts of regis- 
trations, attendance, etc. 

Discussion of the problem of reassimila- 
tion of the veteran disclosed that probably the out- 
standing psychological experience of the combat 
soldier is an acute and intense sense of community, 
of comradeship, of belonging to face-to-face groups 
whose members share common values, and whose 
integral relationship to the whole society is clearly 
apparent. Once he is out of uniform, and his first 
exhilaration with freedom wears off, the ex-soldier 
experiences an acute sense of loss at no longer be- 
longing to such groups. He feels lonely and es- 
tranged from society. Full restoration of the veteran 
depends on his finding in civilian life approximate 
satisfaction for his need of comradeship, a need of 
which army life has made him, perhaps for the first 
time, highly conscious. He wants even more, of 
which he may not be so conscious. He will expect 
his relationships with face-to-face groups, the 
groups which mean most to him emotionally, to par- 
take of the nature of his army experience, to confer 
on him his sense of being functionally related to his 
whole community and society, to represent for him 
a microcosm of order, closely articulated at once 
with the free expression of his many individual in- 
terests and with the purposes of his society. 

It was agreed that none of the sixty-two 
national organizations, governmental and private, in- 
terested in veteran rehabilitation appears to have 
given any consideration to this fundamental aspect of 
the veteran's needs. Each is organized to deal, not 
with the veteran as a human being desirous of de- 
veloping inter-personal relationships with other hu- 
man beings and sharing constructively in social proc- 
esses, but with a particular share of “‘the veteran’s 
problem.” The problem is, moreover, stated in 
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stereotypedterms. Examination of the literature is- 
sued by the national organizations reveals that the 
core of their recommendations is the creation of lo- 
cal planning committees in every community of the 


U.S. But the conference member who could speak 
with most authority, having just completed a tour of 
the country in search for promising community un- 
dertakings aimed to care for the veteran, reported 
that few communities have as yet succeeded in cre- 
ating vigorous and competent organizations for re- 
integration. It was agreed that the general back- 
wardness of local communities in this regard is due 
totheir lack of awareness of the special current im- 
portance to veterans of their inter-personal rela- 
tionships, to lack of knowledge of the important role 
such relationships play in emotional stability, and to 
lack of leaders to help develop awareness of these 
facts and to assist in building community programs 
upon them. 

It was emphasized that programs based 
on grouping veterans together, of promoting special 
activities exclusively for veterans, will by no means 
satisfy these deeper needs. Experience with men 
returned before May 11th has shown conclusively 
that all programs for re-employment, education, 
recreation, etc. work better when they bracket civil- 
ians and veterans together, as in the "Bridgeport 
Plan", It was suggested that whatever programs and 
activities were planned for veterans should be ex- 
panded to include the natural groups with which they 
spontaneously associate themselves. 

Asa practical temporary measure, it was 
agreed that use of the USO might overcome some of 
the obstacles discovered in seeking ways and means 
of readjusting veterans. As an agency with a time- 
limit on its existence, it would have no reason to 
make a career onthe dependency of veterans. It has 
4600 amply-equipped centers well-located through- 
out the nation, and an existing network of local com- 
mittees that might be readily re-grouped and re- 
directed for returning the veteran to civilian life. 
Finally, the veteran is familiar with it, has pleasant 
associations with it as a center for good times and 
sociable contacts. He might readily resort to it for 
such experiences while he is adjusting to civilian 
life, finding his way around and establishing civilian 
contacts. The paucity of real community centers in 
American life lends force to this suggestion. 

In conclusion, it was emphasized that the 
needs of veterans are identical with the needs of 
civilians. Consideration of the veteran simply ac- 
centuates and throws into sharp relief the basic 
needs of all Americans for a deeper and progres- 
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sively more satisfying local community life. To at- 
tain it should be the aim of asystem of postwar plan- 
ning which would consist of two related efforts, car- 
ried on concurrently: (1) to make the leaders of 
American society, in every sphere and in every. 
stratum, aware of the crucial importance to the in- 
dividual andto the community of strong, vital, small 
groups; (2) to experiment with ways of relating these 
small social unities, which confer on an individual 
his sense of membership in a society, within which 
his actual liberty unfolds itself, more closely with 
our economic system, with all social movements, 
and allinstitutional developments. The horrible ex- 
perience of Europe, which failed after the last war 
to incorporate in its social organization the masses 
of displaced men who had lost membership in groups 
and a sense of community, and who furnished the 
first squads recruited for revolutionary fascism, 
was cited to underwrite the imperative necessity for 
such a program, 

Discussion of the problems raised by ra- 
cial, cultural, and religious discrimination in a so- 
ciety, like the American, committed by its ideals to 
equal and fair treatment of all social groups regard- 
less of peculiar distinctions, revealed that solutions 
for them are extremely complex and difficult, but it 
was agreed that nevertheless widespread efforts 
must be made to cope with the complexities at this 
particular stage of the development of American so- 
ciety. The difficulties inherent in the general prob- 
lem of elimination of discrimination are aggravated 
by a number of factors. Among them are: divisions 
as to policies of assimilation and cooperation within 
the cultural, racial and religious aggregates them- 
selves; disagreements as to goals and methods be- 
tween the experts who aspire to leadership in this 
area of social effort; lack of agreementin American 
public opinion as to desirable principles of social 
development in this area; the vested interests of 
leaders of the different aggregates in the perpetua- 
tion of cleavages; issues, economic, political, inter- 
national, which tend to exacerbate cleavages and 
complicate remedial measures. 

Four different approaches are at present 
being made to this problem by the agencies which 
have assumed public responsibility for dealing with 
it: (1) Research into the causes of prejudice; sur- 


veys of communities to discover the incidence and‘ 


distribution of discriminatory and anti-discrimin- 
atory attitudes; fact-finding and "action-research" 
initiated in tension areas to support programs of 
remedial measures. (2) Legal restraints, now op- 
erative in six states, making some forms of dis- 
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crimination a punishable crime; administrative reg- 
ulations changing discriminatory practices in in- 
stitutions. (3) Agitation, polemics, publicity to facts 
about outrages, invocation of ethical and moralistic 
imperatives, issuance of bulk literature, all directed 
to the masses, not to particular groups or specific 
situations. (4) Inter-culturai education, aiming to 
bring together individuals of different backgrounds 
to carry on cooperative or demonstration activities. 
This general aim is carried out differently by dif- 
ferent agencies. Some do an extensive, indoctrina- 
tion job; others, a minority, do an intensive, truly 
educational piece of work, with careful consideration 
of the complexities involved. 

The efficacy of all four approaches was 
analyzed. In regard to research into the causes of 
prejudice, it was felt that it is overemphasized at 
the expense of learning more about the positive arts 
required to develop friendly attitudes between indi- 
viduals of diverse backgrounds. Knowledge of, and 
discussions about, causes requires theorizing and 
resort to symbols, whereas remedial action requires 
changes of attitude, which tap the sources of human 
spontaneity and creativity. So little is known of the 
latter that more research would be of great benefit. 
As it is, the analytical approach absorbs the major 
part of the funds and energy available today, and it 
makes only an indirect contribution to any remedial 
program, The same general criticism holds for the 
other research endeavors. Additional evaluation of 
the research approach brought forth the conclusions 
that (1) too much research andtoo many surveys are 
done before communities really feel the problems 
arising from discrimination; (2) the expert's jargon 
confuses local groups, whose descriptions of the 
facts are couched in different terms; (3) closer ties 
are needed between researchers and sensitive in- 
dividuals in local areas who know the situation at 
first hand; (4) the most useful research appears to 
be that which can determine how high the sights can 
be raised in any specific situation without arousing 
too much antagonism from those opposed to change. 

In regard to legal restraints and the use 
of administrative directives, it was reported that 
these are of dubious value as solutions, that they 
often boomerang and increase tensions. They must 
be supported by a convinced public opinion capable 
of persuading dissidents of the value of the measures 
before they are permanently effective. It was em- 
phasized that differences of opinion as to the value 
of these forceful measures illustrates the cleavage 
between leaders in anti-discrimination work. The 
"revolutionists" want force applied; the "gradualists" 





doubt its efficacy, but the revolutionists act asa spur 
to the gradualists. At the same time the question 
was raised as to whether gradualists may not be 
trying to work within a situation which has already 
gone too far for moderate measures. In reference 
to the recent New York State Law it was reported 
that the Board of Directors of one of the most im- 
portant national organizations interested in total 
equality of negroes and whites, after working for 
passage ofthe bill, is now split 50-50 as to the value 
of this method of attaining its objective. 

It was agreed that mass-appeals are al- 
most totally ineffective in changing attitudes or build- 
ing friendly relations, that literature put out by na- 
tional organizations is rarely applicable to local 
conditions, as these are of infinite variety, and that 
even suggested programs issued by agencies are 
rarely practical for local communities for the same 
reason, At best these mass-appeals and polemical 
tracts serveto bring about general awareness that a 
problem exists and when they are not so inflamma- 
tory that they arouse dissension and antagonism, they 
help to stimulate discussion which may facilitate 
specific action in regard to a specific situation in a 
specific community. It was felt, however, that the 
large expenditures on this approach and the general 
reliance on it as asolvent are probably a mistake in 
policy. 

This evaluation left inter-cultural educa- 
tion as the only approach which seems to hold prom- 
ise of helping to solve the problems under discus- 
sion. - This conclusion in regard to its efficacy was 
qualified by agreement that such education must, to 
be effective, be flexible and adaptable to all types of 
face-to-face groups, that it must concentrate on 
achieving "cultural cross-fertilization", to use the 
happy phrase of Dr. Rachel Davis-DuBois. Its best 
expression is a program which promotes social in- 
teraction in face-to-face groups of individuals of 
different backgrounds in which the cultural values 
of all the groups represented are not only being ap- 
preciated but in which there is a willingness that 
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these values be modified and enriched by such inter- 
personal contact. 

There was general agreement on the fol- 
lowing propositions regarding definition of the gen- 
eral problem and indications as to principles of 
method: 

1. Millions of specific problems faced by mil- 
lions of small groups constitute the so-called prob- 
lem of discrimination. 

2. Groups are all on different levels in respect 
to interest in, and experience of, discrimination, 
either as victims or aggressors. 

3. From any angle, sociological or political, 
the most important approach to discrimination is 
through study and treatment of the face-to-face group. 

4, Remedial programs must start at the point of 
group-experience and the group must evolve its own 
specific solutions for its specific problems. 

5. Groups must collect their own facts, collec- 
tion of facts being part and parcel of the group's 
learning process. Collection of facts leads to wider 
community contacts and wider knowledge of the com- 
munity helps to lay the basis for community devel- 
opment in other directions. 

6. Experts can be effective only if they move in 
and live with the group or groups they are trying to 
help. 

7. The most thoughtful representatives of aggre- 
gates against whom discrimination is practiced want 
relationships between themselves and individuals of 
different backgrounds to be based on mutual liking 
and respect and not to be just expressions of moral 
principle. 

8. All possible efforts should be made to dis- 
cover and provide conditions whichafford opportuni- 
ties for representatives of different backgrounds to 
make face-to-face contacts in situations in which 
common interests will be revealed and developed-- 
so-called "bridge-grcoups". Housing developments, 
local unions, are examples. There is not enough 
awareness as yet of the value of such opportunities 
and of the need to identify and develop more of them. 
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